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С EDITOR'S LETTER 


lraveling plants 


It was June and I was stuck in Denver. Well, not 
stuck, but delayed at the airport trying to get 
home and mindlessly scrolling through all the 
photos I'd taken on my vacation. Cool plant with 
red flowers just off the hiking path, cool plant 
with odd fuzz clinging to the base of a tree, cool 
plant in the parking lot of the hotel—maybe a 
yucca of some sort? “Did you take any pictures 








of the mountains?” my husband asked. 

One of my last vacations was to Colorado, and despite the hiccups, it was a great 
trip. I never thought I'd long for a three-hour layover, but given the travel restric- 
tions this past year, I’d happily camp out in Denver International Airport right now. 

The days were warm, the nights were cool, and it didn’t rain once during our 
week of hiking. Sure, the snowy peaks were impressive to a lifelong East Coaster 
like me, but it was the plants that really got me excited. My travel companion 
clearly felt differently. I never dreamed that any of those ground covers clinging 
to the sides of cliffs could be happy—or even thrive—in my Connecticut gardens. 
After reading “Best of the West” (p. 42), though, I realized I was wrong. As plants- 
man Panayoti Kelaidis points out, many of the conditions we find in our own back- 
yards mimic the native environment of these plants. And several of these Western 
natives make excellent substitutions for well-known nonnative species. 

I’m confident that we'll get back to normal travel someday soon. And when we 
do, I won't be taking any fewer pictures of the plants I see—especially since I now 
know many of those plants might find a suitable home ... back at my home. 


—Danielle Sherry, executive editor 
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Plant ID 
In the September/October 2020 issue 
("Texture Never Quits"), there is a 
lovely plant on the upper right-hand 
corner of page 45 that looks like it 
might be a pine with yellow needles. I 
would love to know the cultivar. 
—Carole Dale, Wilmette, Illinois 


FG responds: That’s ‘Golden Ghost’ 
Japanese red pine (Pinus densiflora 


‘Golden Ghost’, Zones 4-8). 


Botrytis and dahlias 

The article “Out-of-the-Ordinary 
Dahlias” (September/October 2020) 
did not mention botrytis as a problem 
with dahlias. My ‘Moonshine’ dahlias 
were wonderful last year. This year 
there were lots of buds, but very few 
opened, and they are black on the 
inside. It has been suggested to me that 
this is botrytis. I am interested to know 
what Nicholas Gitts thinks about this 
and what treatment is effective. 


—Mary Carlson, Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Nicholas Gitts replies: We do not deal 
with botrytis much in our dahlias. 
Botrytis is more prevalent with flow- 


ers grown in greenhouses. Generally, 

it starts from decayed materials such 
as old blooms or damaged leaves. It’s 
very unusual to have botrytis start 

on new blooms if the old blooms are 
not touching it. The only recommen- 
dations I have are to make sure the 
plants have plenty of space between 
each other, and to spray them with an 
organic fungicide. Begin spraying early 
in the season before you see any mold. 
Also, remove old and decaying blooms. 
Although we overhead-water our dahl- 
ias, it would be advisable to water the 
soil and not the plants if you continue 
to get botrytis. 


The pros and the cons 

Thank you for the fine article “The Best 
Native Perennials” in the November/ 
December 2020 issue. I especially 
appreciated the addition of possible 
drawbacks to some of the plants, such 
as reseeding. Please keep giving a bal- 
anced review, and I will keep reading. 


—Judi Davenport, Downers Grove, Illinois 


Babying is for babies, not plants 

I love Fine Gardening. It has the best 
info of all the gardening publications. 

I especially enjoyed “The Best Native 
Perennials” (November/December 
2020). But I must take issue with your 
praise for Monarda fistulosa (p. 38). 

I agree that when it’s in bloom it’s 
gorgeous, but after the bloom fades 
and the inevitable disfiguring mildew 
arrives, it ceases to be a garden asset. I 
gave mine two years before I yanked it 
out. Yes, it could be sprayed, but if it 
needs babying, I don’t want it. Perhaps 
other people have better luck with it 
than I did in my Des Moines garden. 


—J. Eisenhour, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Plant tables 


I take over our patio every year to harden 
off seedlings, and I am always picking 
up clearance plants, many of which wait 
in my driveway for weeks or months 
until I finally plant them in the ground. 
Last spring we built these simple plant 
tables, taking inspiration from some we'd 
seen at a nursery. We built the base out 
of pressure-treated 4x4s, then added 
hardware cloth to make the “tabletop.” 
Each table is 2 feet wide and 8 feet long, 
and we made four of them. The tables 
are in a sheltered place, so I finally have 
a spot to store all my hundreds of plants, 
and the hardware cloth allows them to 
drain easily. They're up off the ground, 
so we haven't had any issues with slugs. 
It makes maintenance so much easier 
when all the plants are in one place. 
—Hayden Brown, Hillsboro, Oregon 
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FROM ONE GARDENER TO ANOTHER 
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TLC for pine tree seedlings 
There is no mistaking a pine tree seed- 
ling. It is between 1¥2 and 2 inches tall 
and looks just like a big pine tree with a 
single stem. While weeding, I sometimes 
come across tiny pine trees that the 
birds have planted. I carefully dig them 
up, protecting their roots from damage, 
and replant them in fertile soil in a space 
with plenty of sunlight. I keep the seed- 
lings well watered until new growth 
appears. There’s no need to bring them 
indoors during the winter. In a few years 
the plants are large enough to transplant 
in permanent locations, or they can be 
potted up and used for decorating inside 
or outside. 

—Mary Crum, Holland, Pennsylvania 


Easy Christmas tree removal 

Dragging my no-longer-fresh Christmas 
tree outside after the holidays is a messy 
and miserable task in the subzero Wis- 
consin winter. One year when I ended 
up home alone, I brought in a clean tarp 
and my pruning lopers. With the tarp 
next to the stand, I cut off each branch 
and stacked it on the tarp. When I was 
done, I pulled up the four corners and 
slid the tarp out of the house, where the 
branches sat covered until I was ready to 
use them to protect shrubs. Then, after 
loosening the tree in the stand, it was 
easy to lift the lightweight trunk out, set 
the wet base in a plastic bag, and carry 
it out to the curb. This is now my stan- 


dard method. 


—Amy Dunlop, Sun Prairie, Wisconsin 
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WE PAY $25 
for each tip we publish! 


New life 
for rusty 
pruners 


Last week 
my husband 
found my 
pruners at 
the bottom 
of our com- 
post pile, and 
they were 
in pretty 
rough shape after being there for a year. 
I tried soaking the pruners overnight 
in a 50/50 solution of white vinegar 
and water. After I scrubbed them with 
a steel-wool scouring pad and a tooth- 
brush, the pruners cleaned up better 
than expected and cut very well. 

—Linda Young, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


Spray-bottle hanger 
I used to waste precious gardening 
time looking for my spray bottle of this 
insecticide or that fungicide, only to 
find it upside down under the potting 
bench knocked over by a gust of wind 
or energetic squirrel. I finally found a 
solution. I attached a remnant of hog 
wire to the trim of the window behind 
my potting bench. The hog wire serves 
as a handy “hook” from which the trig- 
gers of various spray bottles hang. Now 
whether I need insecticidal soap, neem 
oil, or critter deterrent, the bottles are 
within reach, their labels easy to read. 
—Katherine Coker, McDonough, Georgia 


PRIZE FOR WINNING TIP: A FREE one-year subscription to Fine Gardening 
SEND YOUR TIPS TO: fg@taunton.com, or mail them to Tips, Fine Gardening, 


63 South Main Street, Newtown, CT 06470 








Photos: courtesy of the contributors. Illustration: seamartini/dreamstime.com. 
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Veronica Purple Illusion 


Coreopsis Super Star 


New Varieties for 2021! 


Bluestone has added stunning new varieties for 2021! These 
dazzling newcomers join our vast selection of plants with bold new 
colors, textures and shapes. Ask for your free catalog today! 
1-800-852-5243 
bluestoneperennials.com 
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Narrow-leaved Chinese loosestrife 
Lysimachia paridiformis var. stenophylla 


ZONES: 6—9 
сомртом65: Partial shade; moist, well-drained soil 
NATIVE RANGE: China 


20 
' inches 
tall 





30 inches wide 


SOURCES 
e Far Reaches Farm, Port Townsend, WA; 360-385-5114; farreachesfarm.com 
e Nurseries Caroliniana, North Augusta, SC; 803-279-2707; nurcar.com 
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SUPER COOL PLANTS 





This well-behaved loosestrife 
will cheer up any shady spot 


So often when you plant a Lysimachia in the garden it is fun 
for a while, but then you realize you have unleashed the plant 
version of the Borg from Star Trek. You watch in dismay as 
your garden is taken over, and resistance is futile. Fortunately, 
not all members of this genus are soulless land-grabbers, and 
of those that are well behaved, narrow-leaved Chinese loose- 
strife is one of the best. 

This evergreen species comes in two versions, with the vari- 
ety paridiformis having fewer and wider leaves in whorls, 
and the showier variety stenophylla, also in whorls, having 
more and narrower leaves. The Latin name stenophylla means 
“having narrow leaves,” which is a handy mnemonic and can 
be used in conversation to further cement your status as a 
Serious Gardener. 

These leaves create a dramatic, complex star shape at the 
ends of 18-inch-long stems and have as many as 40 yellow 
flowers crowded together right in the center of that leafy 
star, gleaming like a faceted, small sun. Expect the blooms 
in midsummer. All the elements of this plant are extremely 
well-considered, thanks to the evolutionary design team 
embracing art and engineering over countless millennia. As 
a result, this plant lends itself perfectly to exotic gardens of 
palms and bigleaf rhododendrons such as Rhododendron rex 
subsp. fictolacteum (Zones 7b-10), but it is equally adept 
at insinuating itself effortlessly into the natural mix of any 
shade garden. 

Narrow-leaved Chinese loosestrife is easy to please in par- 
tial to moderate shade with a rich, moisture-retentive soil. 
Our soil is a bit on the sandy side, but a good compost mulch 
compensates. For maximum tidiness, prune back the old 
leaves in early spring. An established plant with its multiple 
stems will fill a space up to 30 inches wide, and because 
it doesn’t have underground runners, it is easy to keep in 
bounds. A good clump of this will bring you joy year after 
year, and we all can use some of that. 





Kelly Dodson and Sue Milliken grow some of the coolest plants in the galaxy at 
Far Reaches Farm in Port Townsend, Washington. 


continued on page 14 
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SUPER COOL PLANTS continued from page 12 








‘Miranda’ climbing hydrangea 
Hydrangea petiolaris ‘Miranda’ 


ZONES: 4—8 

cONDITIONs: Partial to full shade; prefers 
moist, well-drained, loamy soil 

NATIVE RANGE: Japan, South Korea, China 


SOURCES 


e Broken Arrow Nursery, Hamden, CT 
203-288-1026; brokenarrownursery.com 


e Joy Creek Nursery, Scappoose, OR 
503-543-7474; joycreek.com 
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3-4 feet wide 


How do you make 
an amazing plant even better? 
Add variegation 


A lively argument (at least at a gathering of solid 
horticulturists) could be had over crowning the 
"Queen of Vines," although that sobriquet has gen- 
erally been reserved for Her Majesty the clematis. 

If that leaves another title open, I'll be the first to 
nominate climbing hydrangea (Hydrangea petiolaris, 
Zones 4-8). And while I'm at it, the variegated culti- 
var 'Miranda' deserves its own consideration. 

‘Miranda’ is a beautiful two-tone clinging vine 
that attaches to rough, solid surfaces such as brick 
or wood by means of little rootlike holdfasts. And 
contrary to what your neighbor might tell you, 
those holdfasts don’t pull the mortar out. 

I should point out the other physical qualifications 
‘Miranda’ offers. The foliage is leathery, a modified 
heart-shape 2 to 4 inches across, with a dark green 
center edged by a generous contrasting yellow- 
chartreuse band. It is quite striking, especially if lay- 
ered against a darker background. A totally shaded 
north-facing site has kept the variegation strong all 
season long for me. An all-day south- or west-facing 
exposure might bleach the contrast. 

If you’re all about flowers, they’re borne in early 
summer: white, 6 to 8 inches wide, held forth on 
the outward-reaching lateral branches. These are not 
the traditional roundy-moundy hydrangea flowers; 
instead, they are flat-topped, with a ring of larger 
flowers surrounding the more delicate center ones. 
They are allegedly fragrant, but I haven’t been over- 
whelmed by that yet. 

While other adhering vines create a flat surface 
that is perfectly parallel to what they are growing 
on, climbing hydrangea goes one better. Once it 
covers the area it’s been granted, it starts generating 
perpendicular lateral branches. This habit creates 
depth and shadow that’s visually intriguing. It can 
give an almost espalier-like “shrub” presence to your 
surface. With age, the trunks of ‘Miranda’ develop 
handsome peeling cinnamon bark that’s a stunning 
addition to any winter landscape. 





Tony Fulmer is chief horticulture officer for Chalet, a specialty nursery 
in Wilmette, Illinois. 


Photos: Mark Turner/gapphotos.com (p. 12); Christa Brand/gapphotos.com (p. 14); courtesy of Plants Nouveau (p. 15). Illustrations: Elara Tanguy. 





‘Cosmic Flare’ gomphrena 
(Gomphrena globosa ‘Cosmic Flare’) 


ZONES: Annual 

sizE: 15 to 24 inches tall and 20 to 24 inches wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun 

NATIVE RANGE: Garden hybrid 





A gomphrena to grow—for its foliage 


It's easy to love the cheery pompoms of gomphrena, 

a plant usually grown as an annual but not overused as 
many of them so often are. These little puffs come in 
shades of red and pink and stand happily at the end of 
long, straight stems. Most gardeners don’t give a hoot 
about the foliage, but now they should. ‘Cosmic Flare’ 
sports chartreuse leaves under magenta blooms—a 
combination sure to make any planting stand out—but 
it does so without being garish. Plant gomphrena in a 
large group to get the best effect. 


SOURCE 
Select Seeds, Union, CT; 800-684-0395; selectseeds.com 





All of my plants arrived in great shape and on 
time. I teach Native Plant Master Classes, and I 
always recommend that people plant natives, 
that they acquire them from great nurseries like 
High Country Gardens." 


жў жў Mitch | Roxborough, CO 
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Ө INDOOR GARDENING | BY TOVAH MARTIN 






Winter bulbs will get you through 


When you hear “bulbs,” you usually think spring, right? But you can 
enjoy the magic of bulbs a whole lot sooner. Smack dab in the middle 
of blustery winter, when you absolutely, desperately, unequivocally need 
the flower power brought to you by bulbs, there are plenty of potential 
performers to fill your sills. And many winter-blooming bulbs are bliss- 
fully easy to host indoors. Bulbs can be winter’s best-kept secret. 

Winter bulbs come in all shapes and sizes. The only common denomi- 
nator (with just a few exceptions) is that winter bulbs prefer bright light 
to achieve the best results. Besides that, bulbs have another trait that 
endears them to the hearts of indoor gardeners: most need little care. 


Here are a few to get you started. 





Paperwhites are fragrant classics 
(Narcissus spp. and cvs.) 


Actually, paperwhites are just precocious daffo- 
dils. Hailing from the Mediterranean, North 
Africa, and similar warm regions, paperwhites 
are not frost hardy. However, they make up for 
that lack by bursting into bloom a few brief 
weeks after being planted in early winter, no 
chilling period required (or wanted). In fact, 
they require no soil to perform, and the bulbs 
can be buried in pebbles or stones. Their scent 
is intense and can be overwhelming for some 
of us. But the flowers are a visual crowd pleaser 
for everyone. Give them bright light and a sup- 
port to keep the bloom spikes and foliage from 
flopping. And if you're not wedded to white, 
try 'Grand Soleil d'Or', which is a yellow-and- 
golden version with a much more agreeable 
citrusy scent. 
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Dappled snowbrush looks great 
even without flowers 
(Haemanthus albiflos) 


Another no-brainer in the bulb realm, dappled 
snowbrush is a South African native with an 
entirely different type of flower. It sends out 
paintbrush-like white flowers tipped with yel- 
low pollen. The flowers are a strong boasting 
point, for sure. But even when your snowbrush 
isn't in blossom, the broad, flat, felted leaves 
are beyond handsome. Plant the bulbs so the 
tips are exposed. Dappled snowbrush often 
grows all year round and never goes dormant, 
adding bulbs on a regular basis to look like a 
bundle of wagging tongues that would make 
Mick Jagger envious. Bright light is needed 

to prompt those divine flowers, but the plant 
will survive with lesser light. Not only that, but 
it's nearly unkillable. Forget to water it occa- 
sionally, and dappled snowbrush doesn't bat 
an eyelash. 

















Amaryllis doesn't need 
much from you 


(Hippeastrum spp. and cvs.) 


If you don't know these South 
American natives, you need to 
become keyed in to them because 
they can singlehandedly rescue you 
from winter's abyss. We're talking 
Frisbee-sized blossoms in bright col- 
ors (or pure white, if you prefer) on 
tall stems. Even better, you just plop 
the bulbs into any old soil and they 
perform. In fact, plump flower buds 
will emerge from bulbs and start 
stretching toward the light even 
before you pot them up. The only 
trick to amaryllis lies in resisting the 
urge to coddle them. Don't continu- 
ally pour on the water. Don't give 
the bulbs huge containers. And skip 
the fertilizer while they're blooming. 
(You can feed them later during early 
summer when the straplike leaves 
are gathering steam for next winter's 
riot.) Nudge them into dormancy by 
withholding water in late summer 
on their second year. Remove the 
brown leaves and then wait for them 
to regrow. They might be off sched- 
ule while they become accustomed 
to our climate. As soon as growth 
resumes, a bright window will keep 
the flower stem compact. Rotating 
the plant will make sure it doesn't 
lean toward the light. And that's it. 
Gratification doesn't get any easier 
than amaryllis. 
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нк TRUST THE #1 BRAND IN ORGANIC GARDENING 


- Laura LeBoutillier grew up working in her parents’ garden center. | EE SARTEN ORGANIC 


E “Since then, she and her husband Aaron have published hundreds ree 
3 Жо of inspirational and educational gardening videos online for over i 
ce a 2: А million loyal fans. Laura loves her houseplants and uses only 
best products to ensure that they look beautiful. That’s why she 
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it Ep qan Organic? for her fertilizer and potting soil needs. 


A natural in mne garden since 1929. 
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Ө, (9, (9) 7 Visit www.espoma.com/houseplants to see our inspirational videos. 
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| BASICS | 


Care and feeding of 
winter bulbs 


Here’s the lowdown for keeping your 
winter bulbs thriving and pumping out 
the perks in midwinter. 
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LIGHT: mt 
As much s : 
sun as 
you can 
muster is 
optimal. 
An unob- 
structed 
south- 
facing 
window is ideal, but a bright east- or 
west-facing window will do the trick. 


SOIL: A well-drained fertile soil is im- 
perative. A cactus-and-succulent soil is 
ideal. Select a soil with perlite rather 
than vermiculite to increase drainage. 


CONTAINERS: In general, most bulbs 
prefer a shallow container that is not 
too generous. Clay containers are pre- 
ferred over plastic or metal. 


WATER: Serve drinks when the soil is 
slightly dry to the touch. This will vary 
according to the weather even when 
you're growing indoors. Bulbs do not 
like to be very dry. 


FEEDING: If your soil is sufficiently rich, 
no fertilizer is needed. 


GROOMING: Remove yellowing and 
dead leaves. Deadhead spent flowers. 


DORMANCY: With the exceptions of 
purple shamrock and dappled snow- 
brush, which are evergreen, most 
winter bulbs go dormant—usually in 
April or May. Stop watering, and store 
the bulbs in a location where they will 
remain dry throughout summer. The 
exception is amaryllis, which usually 
grows and requires watering until mid- 
to-late summer. 


ANNUAL REBOOT: Divide and repot 
winter bulbs into fresh soil in August 
before active growth begins. 
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Purple shamrock 
has year-round 
beauty 
(Oxalis regnellii var. 
triangularis) 


You can find some really 
snappy oxalis by going no 
further than the supermar- 
ket. If bang for your buck 
is a priority, go for purple 
shamrock. Featuring a 
triangular threesome of 
leaves emblazoned with a 
deep purple heart against 
a nearly black charcoal 
background, this plant 
glows in a window even 
before the pale lilac flow- 
ers appear. Another plus 
is that it doesn’t take up 
much space on your sill. 
Purple shamrock stands 

6 to 8 inches tall, and its 
width will slowly increase 
as bulbs multiply. Bright 


light is optimal, but bulbous oxalis don't pout if you can only muster an 
east- or west-facing window. 


Forest lily cures 
the winter blues 
(Veltheimia spp. 
and cvs.) 


An ultra-easy introduction 
into the South African 


bulb arena, forest lily looks 


great even before the 
midwinter flower spikes 


peek out from their nest of 


furled, shiny green, wavy 
leaves. Forest lilies begin 
to make growth in autumn 
but take the leisurely 
route to flower spikes, 
which finally emerge in 
late winter. Clusters of 
plump bulbs congregate 
together; plant them so 
that the crowns sit just 
above the soil line rather 
than buried beneath it. 
Periodic repotting keeps 
them happy and produc- 
tive, while bright light 
prompts those remarkable 
flowers that put winter on 
the map. 








Photos, p. 16: Khairil Junos/dreamstime.com (left); Friedrich Strauss/gapphotos.com (center); Janet Jemott (right). Photos, p. 18: Clicspics/dreamstime.com (left); 


Lynn Keddie/gapphotos.com (top right); Friedrich Strauss/gapphotos.com (bottom right). Photo, p. 19: Stephanie Fagan. 


Cyclamen has many looks " л үет | SOURCES | 


* American Meadows 
Shelburne, VT 
877-309-7333 
americanmeadows.com 


(Cyclamen persicum) 


The many kinds of cyclamen that are sold for just 
about every winter holiday keep getting more 
irresistible. From large plants with flowers that 
look like big, beefy shooting stars to tiny ver- 
sions that brighten the most crowded windowsill, 
there's plenty to like in the cyclamen contingent. 
The color range keeps within the white, pink, 
salmon, and red realm. The foliage is part of the 
package, with alligator-patterned leaves that 
form a tidy cluster around the flowers. The only 
problem is that the package tends to wilt with a 
flair that could be likened to histrionics. Forget 
to water, the foliage faints. Water too much, 

the whole thing collapses. You want a happy 
medium. Given the quickfire wilting scenario, it's 
much safer to grow a cyclamen in indirect light. 
Water it lightly on a regular basis. Cyclamens 
seem to prefer clay pots rather than plastic ones. 
Try growing your cyclamen in a hurricane lan- 
tern—like a terrarium—to avoid the perky/wilted 
flipflop. It will love it. 


e Mountain Crest Gardens 
Fort Jones, CA 
877-656-4035 
mountaincrestgardens.com 


e Telos Rare Bulbs 
Ferndale, CA 
telosrarebulbs.com 


e White Flower Farm 
Litchfield, CT 
800-503-9624 
whiteflowerfarm.com 





—Tovah Martin is the author of several books on houseplants, including The Unexpected Houseplant: 
220 Choices for Every Spot in Your Home. 
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LET’S 
ARGUE 
ABOUT 


The podcast for people who love plants— 
but not always the same ones 


PLANTS! 





Architectural plants 


Sometimes you need a plant that will just stand out. Sure, you could go for something immense or colorful. 
But if you opt for a plant whose very structure catches your eye, you have found something undeniably inter- 
esting. These are architectural plants whose form itself is imbued with flair. A recent podcast episode found 
Danielle and Steve recommending some of the plants whose shapes always attract attention. 





STEVE’S CHOICES DANIELLE’S CHOICES 


Sago palm 
(Cycas revoluta, Zones 
9-10, and Zone 8 with 

protection) 


"Sparkling Burgundy’ 
pineapple lily 
(Eucomis comosa ‘Sparkling 
Burgundy’, Zones 7-9) 


“It’s hard not to notice “This is a very cool plant. 


these plants. They 
transform any ho-hum 


It looks like a stegosaurus 
should come with it.” 


combination.” 


‘Black Magic’ 
elephant's ear 
(Colocasia esculenta* 'Black 
Magic', Zones 8-10) 


New Zealand flax 
(Phormium tenax and cvs., 
Zones 8-11) 


"From afar you're thinking, 
"That's way too big to 
be an ornamental grass,’ 


"If you want to make a 
statement with a plant, 


it is hard to go wrong burma” 
with this one.” 
Cardoon Bandwidth™ 
(Cynara cardunculus*, miscanthus 
Zones 7-9) (Miscanthus sinensis* 


'NCMS2B', Zones 5-9) 
“An artichoke relative 
"Infertile and noninvasive, 


this is the plant I am going 
to use to dot through 
my long border 


with silver serrated foliage, 
this one's great for the 
back of the border. If you 
want to catch the eye 
from far away, this is to provide structure." 


the plant to do it." 





Photos left: Steve Aitken (top and bottom); Jennifer Benner (center). Photos right: Danielle Sherry (top and center); courtesy of Emerald Coast Growers (bottom). 





To listen to the full version of episode 58, go to FineGardening.com/podcast. “See invasive alert on page 80. 
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— i5 SOIL SCIENCE | By EA MURPHY 


арик 
“GARDEN SOLL 


The most important thing you can do for your plants’ 
health is to take care of where they live 





f you garden, you know soil is important. You have undoubtedly witnessed that as gardens grow 
more bountiful, the ground beneath them becomes proportionately darker, richer, and looser. You 
have probably also developed an intuition for something not quite right: a hard-to-dig bed, yellowing 
leaves, a water-logged corner, or a general feeling that some plants could grow bigger and better. 
How can good soils be made even better? How can problem areas improve with a little TLC? Just 
like the plants they support, the soil is alive. With an intuition for growing living things, the experi- 
enced gardener can grow healthier and more fertile soils with these five simple tips. 
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SOIL SCIENCE 








DON’T WASTE YOUR RESOURCES 


Natural systems efficiently recycle organic material to 
nurture a living soil. As gardeners, sometimes we need 
to get out of the way and let nature take its course. 
One way to do this is by noticing what is right in front 
of you. 

Lots of techniques take advantage of the organic 
resources naturally generated in your garden. Mulching 
with chopped up seed-free weeds, recycling pesticide- 
free grass clippings on the lawn or as garden mulch 
(photo above), and lopping perennial prunings on the 
soil surface (photo right) all mimic natural processes 
in grasslands and forests. A biologically active soil will 
decompose and incorporate most of these materials on 





Ч p NT WT 


the soil surface within a year or two. Take care to spread out the material for good soil 
KEEP THE 12 | 
contact and air/water flow, as a moist pile of weeds can harbor slugs and other pests in 
GROUND COVERED damper climates. If you prefer a cleaner garden look, use these recycled resources under 
If you're already mulching, and no doubt another, more uniform mulch. Not only do these efficient ways of composting feed the 
you are, then good for you! Covering the living soil, but they also conserve another precious garden resource: your time. 


soil is one of the best ways to boost soil 
biology. In addition to providing shelter and 
conserving moisture, organic mulch literally 
feeds the living soil. LET IT ROT 

By this measure, the quality of the cover— 
that is, the carbon-to-nitrogen ratio (C:N)— 
determines the cover's nutritional value as 
soil food. If you buy and apply bagged com- 
mercial mulch, try switching to higher-quality 
arborist mulch (freshly chipped green trees; 
photo above) or leaf mold (deciduous leaves 
composted for one to two years; photo top). 
Both have a much lower C:N ratio, which 
means more food for both plants and soil 
organisms, and when decomposed, leaf 
mold becomes soft and crumbly, losing the 
water-repellent tendency of a mat of fresh 
leaves. Apply 2 to 4 inches of arborist mulch 
or 1 to 2 inches of leaf mold in fall or spring 
to help feed the soil, retain moisture, and 
keep weeds at bay all season long. Be sure 
to water extra-dry soil before and after 
adding mulch to jump-start soil biological 
activity. Connect with a local arborist, or try 
ChipDrop.com to get a load of wood chips 
that will last through the season. 


As with all good things, too much soil 
food is still too much. Like the human 
gut, soil needs time to digest—a pro- 
cess otherwise known as decomposing 
or composting. If the organic material 
you add disappears, then your feed- 
ing regime is successful. If you start to 
notice undecomposed material building 
up, then you are feeding the soil faster 
than it can eat. 

Excessive fresh organic residues can 
cause drainage problems or harbor 
damp-loving pests or disease in wet 
climates. As built-up materials decom- 
pose, they can lock up nutrients. Too 
much organic compost, manure, and 
fertilizer over the years, on the other hand, leads to problems with excess nutrients. 

A lab can measure the percentage of organic matter in your soil, but there are too 
many variables, both between labs and between soils, to give a standard goal. A better 
approach is to evaluate soil quality by the three visible stages of organic matter decom- 
position: undecomposed material that looks like the leaves, roots, or stems it once was; 
partially decomposed material still recognizable as plant-derived, but not from what; 
and humus, microscopic organic material that stains your fingers black. A good-quality 
soil, one with neither too much nor too little organic matter, has about equal propor- 
tions of all three, a sure indication of a soil with good metabolism. 
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Photos: Steve Aitken 


INVEST IN A SOIL TEST 


We have all heard how we should 
get a soil test, but how many of us 
actually follow through? A soil test, 
like a visit to the doctor to get a 
clean bill of health, is always worth 
the investment. It doesn’t necessar- 
ily help to fine-tune fertilizer choices, 
however. Well-balanced organic 
inputs and the occasional organic 
fertilizer take care of this naturally. 
A soil test mainly serves to ensure 
that nothing important is missing. 
This is priceless information to have 
before you invest in a new garden if 
it reveals a serious underlying nutri- 
ent deficiency. What's more, you'll 
get a good baseline for soil pH and 
texture, two important factors in soil care decisions. 

Alternatively, a soil test can point to nutrient buildup due to excessive soil feeding. In 
these cases, leaching and erosion of surplus nutrients have unfortunate environmental 
consequences for surface and groundwater. In extreme cases, excess nutrients can also 
burn plants, lead to excessive leafy growth, or make plants more susceptible to pests and 
disease. Phosphorous, in particular, is a good indicator of a glut of organic matter. Soil 
phosphorous results in the high-to-very-high range indicate that it is time to take a break 
from organic fertilizers and amendments. 

If your garden is going gangbusters, then a soil test, either from a home version or a more- 
thorough university lab, probably will not yield any new information. However, a soil test, like 
a trip to the doctor, should be one of your first actions if you notice problems in plant health. 


Iron-deficient plant 


WATCH YOUR PLANTS 


With all the testing and fertilizer recommendations involved in discussions about soil 
improvement, we can lose sight of our most basic and powerful tool: observing the 
plants themselves. How are your plants doing? Nine times out of ten, the answer will 
tell you something about the soil. 

Are leaves yellow, or is growth stunted? Look up symptoms of common nutrient defi- 
ciencies to check against your less-than-thriving plants. Is overfeeding the soil locking 
up important nutrients? Check to see if added organic matter is decomposing at the 
rate you are adding it. Is waterlogged soil preventing optimal growth? Watch the flow 
of water through the garden, or perform a simple infiltration test. Do plants continue 
to look sick, even after you have fixed any obvious soil problems? Try a soil test. 

But if your plants are vibrant, growing, and green, chances are that your soil is also 
bustling with life. Take a handful to check. Breathe in the earthy smell, and let your 
growing experience guide you in feeding, covering, and caring for the living soil. 





























| BASICS | 


Unlocking 
your soil 
test results 


Though immensely valuable, 
a soil test is not a crystal ball. 
A little knowledge goes a 
long way in making the most 
out of your test results. 


Nitrogen is complicated 
Soil tests were invented by 
chemical agriculturalists to 
measure chemical nitrogen, 
which is often lacking from 
being leached out by rain 

or taken up by plants. The 
complex organic nitrogen of 
rich garden soil, however, is 
not captured by a standard 
soil test. Steady soil building 
(with the moderate-to-high 
phosphorous test results 

to prove it) means that the 
supply of organic nitrogen is 
likely sufficient. 


pH is important 

A home soil pH meter rarely 
is as reliable as a soil pH test. 
Though most plants tolerate 
a wide range of pH, a test 
gives a good baseline, as 
well as an indicator of how 
easy or hard it is to change. 
Clay soil resists change (and 
will need a lot of lime), while 
sandy soil reacts quickly to 
lime or acidity. 


Ignore (or reduce) fertilizer 
recommendations 

Fertilizer and lime recom- 
mendations are based on 
agricultural crops and rarely 
relate to your garden plants. 
Instead of fertilizer applica- 
tion rates, use the test result 
ratings. If they are low or 
moderate, consider add- 

ing some fertilizer. If they 
are high or very high, your 
organic soil is supplying 
enough nutrients to meet 
your plants' needs. 








Ea Murphy is a soil scientist in Tacoma, Washington, and the author of Building Soil: A Down-to-Earth Approach. 
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GARDEN PHOTO OF THE DAY GALLERY 


Creating winter interest 


Step into the gorgeous gardens of our readers for inspiration in the off-season 


BY DANIELLE SHERRY 


In gardening, we talk mostly about spring, summer, and to a lesser degree, fall. But that ignores a 
quarter of the calendar year. It's not easy to design a garden that looks good when dusted (or buried) 
in snow, but it can be done. In this readers' gallery from our online forum, Garden Photo of the Day, 
you'll see how a handful of gardeners just like you and me interpreted "winter interest" and accom- 


plished the seemingly impossible: an inspiring landscape in January. 
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Lay a good foundation with strong forms 
ANNE CLARK * LOVELAND, COLORADO 


Great gardens have great bones. And in winter, those elements step forward like at no other time of the year. Land- 
scape designer Anne embraces strong forms through her plant and hardscaping choices. “The structural plants and 
boulders are the bones of my garden, which complement the home and frame the picture,” she says. A framework 
of sturdy trees and shrubs anchors her landscape, while closer to the house a flagstone walk, outlined by snow, 
provides the stage for plants with strong forms, such as beaked yucca (Yucca rostrata, Zones 5-10), to shine. 
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Get the mix right 


ALICE FLEURKENS 
SWEABURG, ONTARIO 


This garden proves that a combi- 
nation of evergreens, berry-laden 
shrubs, and ornamental grasses is 
just the ticket for winter interest. 
“There is certainly nothing boring 
about the winter garden,” owner 
Alice says. The assortment of dark 
green conifers and broadleaf ever- 
greens, along with the tawny-hued 
grasses and spent blossoms of 
panicle hydrangea (Hydrangea 
paniculata cv. Zones 3-9), allow the 
rockspray cotoneaster (Cotoneaster 
horizontalis, Zones 5-7), full of red 
berries, to really pop. This bed looks 
stunning in spring, keeps going 
strong in summer through fall, and 
sparkles in winter. 


Rely on plants in their prime— 
and past their prime 


JOSEPH TYCHONIEVICH * WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


lvy-leaved cyclamen (Cyclamen hederifolium, Zones 4-9, 
below) is one of Joseph's all-time favorite plants. "That's 
mostly because those incredible leaves look terrific all winter 
long," he says. But for a garden to look good in winter, it 
doesn't need to be filled with evergreen foliage. Autumn Joy 
sedum (Hylotelephium 'Herbstfreude', Zones 3-9) and English 
lavender (Lavan- ——— 

dula angustifolia, i 
Zones 5-8) look 
equally stunning 
despite being 
dormant when 
the photo at far 
right was taken. 
The combination 
of silver branches 
and rusty seed 
heads is just as 
eye-catching as a 
conifer would be. 
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Be sure there are a few 
seasonal stars 


CAROL VERHAKE e BERWYN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Unique texture and bright color are two traits 
that make a plant a focal point—even in winter. 
That's why gardener Carol was sure to include 
three key plants in her landscape. 'White Cloud' 
calamint (Calamintha nepeta subsp. glandulosa 
"White Cloud', Zones 5-9) looks like fluffy bridal 
lace when encased in ice (above), while the yel- 
low blossoms of 'Barmstedt Gold' witch hazel 
(Hamamelis x intermedia 'Barmstedt Gold', 
Zones 5-8) and the frozen purple berries on 
‘Early Amethyst’ beautyberry (Callicarpa dicho- 
toma ‘Early Amethyst’, Zones 5-8) provide a 
flash of color even through the snow and ice. 
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Broaden the evergreen palene 
JEANNE CRONCE • PORT ORCHARD, WASHINGTON 


"Evergreens make a wonderful anchor for the garden," says Jeanne, 
the owner of this frosty landscape. Conifers and rhododendrons are 
important players in January and February, and here they assume 
the role of background players. But it's the magnolia (Magnolia cv., 
Zones 4—9) and ornamental grass—not yet dormant—that are the 
surprising evergreen stars. 
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SEND YOUR SUBMISSIONS TO: 
gpod@taunton.com 

















Embrace the unexpected 
MICHEL MARIE ROSE * YACHATS, OREGON 


Sure, most of us are crestfallen when an early dose of winter hits. 
But if you've infused your garden with plenty of winter interest, 
there's no reason to lament the arrival of the off-season. And as 
Michel reminds us with this photo of a rose frozen prematurely 
in place, even a killing frost can inspire beauty. 
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SHINE IN 
THE 


SHADE 


THESE UNIQUE, DURABLE WINNERS SPORT A SILVERY HUE PERFECT 
FOR BRINGING A PLANTING TOGETHER 


BY FRANK FITZGERALD 


ilver foliage is a useful tool in garden design, as it pro- 

vides subtle variety that easily pairs with almost all other 

foliage and flower colors. Unlike attention-getting char- 

treuse hostas or in-your-face burnt orange heucheras, 
silver-foliaged plants provide a soft glow in the subdued light of 
a shade garden. They don’t shout for attention; they gently pull 
you in. 

Truth be told, there are few plants that have silver leaves. What 
is typically referred to as "silver" can range from leaves with fine 
white hairs, to foliage in shades of gray, to the occasional foliage 
with a true metallic silver shimmer. Add to that variegation where 
white combines with gray-green, resulting in a muted "silver" 
foliage (especially when played against the dark green leaves of 
a neighboring plant), and the result is a wide range of foliage 
colors and patterns that are collectively referred to as "silver." In 
all honesty, this article should be called "Shade Perennials With 
Foliage That Is Silver or Grayish-Silver or White-Variegation- 
That-Looks-Silverish-From-a-Distance," but I was pretty sure that 
the editors wouldn't go for it. 

Below are a few of my favorite silver-foliaged plants. They have 
all passed the durability test, as I have gotten to the point where I 
am less accommodating to plants with a frail constitution or that 
require gardening gymnastics to keep them alive. These are all 
winners that deserve a place in your shade garden. 
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‘Branford Beauty’ 
painted fern makes an 
elegant focal point 


Athyrium ‘Branford Beauty’ 


ZONES: 4-6 


SIZE: 18 to 24 inches tall and 
24 to 30 inches wide 


CONDITIONS: Partial to full shade; 
moist, well-drained soil 


NATIVE RANGE: Garden hybrid 


‘Branford Beauty’ painted fern is 

a remarkable hybrid between lady 
fern (Athyrium filix-femina, Zones 
4-8) and Japanese painted fern 
(Athyrium niponicum var. pictum, 
Zones 4-9). With its elegant, 
upright but arching-just-enough 
fronds, it can be used as a focal 
point or planted in drifts. The 
fronds are soft gray with a silver- 
gray highlight running down the 
center of each pinnule and ending 
at the burgundy stems. As com- 
pared to the more commonly avail- 
able ‘Ghost’ painted fern (Athyrium 
‘Ghost’, Zones 4-9), another hybrid 
between lady fern and Japanese 
painted fern, | find ‘Branford Beauty’ 
more vigorous and prefer its arch- 
ing form over the more upright 
foliage of ‘Ghost’. 
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‘Purple Dragon’ lamium 
covers the ground all season long 


Lamium maculatum ‘Purple Dragon’ 

ZONES: 3-8 

SIZE: 6 to 8 inches tall and spreading indefinitely 
CONDITIONS: Partial to full shade; moist, well-drained soil 
NATIVE RANGE: Europe to Western Asia 


Lamium is an easily grown, shade-loving ground cover. Its fast 
growth and rambling habit make for just the right amount 

of mingling as it emerges around and through its neighbors. 
‘Purple Dragon’ is an especially striking and vigorous cultivar 
with almost-silver leaves and purplish-pink blossoms that 
stand in contrast above the foliage. Whereas some lamium 
cultivars die out, forming bare patches, ‘Purple Dragon’ forms 
a thick mat of persistent foliage. If purple flowers don't fit 
your color scheme, other varieties of lamium might. ‘White 
Nancy' is a nice cultivar with white flowers and silver leaves 
edged in green, and 'Shell Pink' is a strong grower with pink 
flowers held above green foliage with a broad silver stripe 
down the center. 'Purple Dragon' will spread indefinitely as 
the stems root in the ground and spread out. Compacted and 
wet soil, especially in winter, can lead to crown rot. 
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‘Sea Heart’ brunnera is tops for handling 
heat and humidity 


Brunnera macrophylla ‘Sea Heart’ 

ZONES: 3-8 

SIZE: 12 inches tall and 18 to 24 inches wide 
CONDITIONS: Partial shade; moist, well-drained soil 
NATIVE RANGE: Eastern Europe to Western Asia 


For many years, the cultivar ‘Jack Frost’ was the standard for silver- 
foliaged brunnera. It was an immediate sensation after being intro- 
duced in 2000, and in 2012 it was named Perennial Plant of the Year 
by the Perennial Plant Association. ‘Jack Frost’ is indeed a good plant, 
but | think it has been surpassed by the cultivar ‘Sea Heart’. While it 

is much like ‘Jack Frost’—with silver, heart-shaped foliage dramati- 
cally patterned with vivid green veining and sprays of blue flowers in 
spring— Sea Heart' is a more vigorous plant, with bigger and brighter 
foliage that stands up to heat and humidity. Everything about this 
plant ups the game over its predecessor. While ‘Jack Frost’ might be 
more readily available, | urge you to seek out ‘Sea Heart’, as it will be 
worth the time and effort. If you are looking for even more silver in the 
leaves, consider the cultivar ‘Silver Heart’, whose foliage has less green 
veining and sparkles from spring to fall. Or for just a touch of muted 
silver, try ‘Emerald Mist’, whose dark green leaves are sprinkled with 
silver blotches along the perimeter. Whichever brunnera you choose, 
locate it in partial sun, and plant it in rich, well-drained soil that is con- 
sistently moist. Remove the spent flower stalks to the ground, as they 
distract from the large heart-shaped leaves. 


Photos: Dianna Jazwinski/gapphotos.com (p. 31); Nova Photo Graphik/gapphotos.com (p. 32, left); Bill Johnson (p. 32, right); Richard Bloom/gapphotos.com (p. 33, left); Michelle Gervais (p. 33, right) 


"'Anna's Red' hellebore has blooms 
as glorious as the leaves 


Helleborus x iburgensis ‘Anna’s Red’ 

ZONES: 5-8 

SIZE: 15 inches tall and 2 feet wide 

CONDITIONS: Partial to full shade; average to moist, well-drained soil 
NATIVE RANGE: Garden hybrid 


A number of new hellebores reach the market each year. Interesting 
foliage and more colorful blossoms are the hallmarks of these new 
hybrids, and 'Anna's Red' hellebore is a wonderful example of this 
breeding. The spring foliage emerges a glossy dark green with bright 
green veining overlaid with a pink marbling that slowly turns creamy 
silver. While the silver pattern disappears as summer progresses, the 
bright green veining remains. Outward-facing purple-red blossoms in 
early spring add to the beautiful foliage. Slow to establish, hellebores 
are long-lived and do not require dividing, so plant them where they 
can remain undisturbed. They look great underplanted with wood 
anemone (Anemone nemorosa, Zones 5-8) and next to other spring 
bloomers such as epimedium (Epimedium spp. and cvs., Zones 4-9) and 
Japanese primrose (Primula sieboldii, Zones 4-7). While hellebores will 
survive in the shade, they grow better in dappled sunlight or, better yet, 
with a bit of direct sun. 








Chinese wild ginger brings the drama 


Asarum splendens 

ZONES: 5-9 

SIZE: 6 to 8 inches tall and 12 to 18 inches wide 
CONDITIONS: Partial to full shade; moist, well-drained soil 
NATIVE RANGE: China 


Chinese wild ginger is a vigorous ground cover that readily 
spreads by underground rhizomes, eventually covering a large 
area with a thick mat of foliage. Its incredible heart-shaped 
foliage is dark green, dramatically mottled with silver spots 
and bands. Add to that unusual purple-brown blossoms that 
hover at ground level to attract insects for pollination, and 
you have a winner. Because of the foliage coloration, I find 
that it works nicely when planted around taller silver-foliaged 
plants such as ferns, where the shiny green ginger foliage 
sets off the muted silver fern foliage and silver spotting ties 
the two together. Chinese wild ginger prefers well-draining 
organic soil and can succumb to root rot if planted in poorly 
drained soil that stays too wet. In its northern range, it bene- 
fits from a thick winter mulch to protect it. 
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Designing with silver foliage 


In the shade, where foliage often trumps blossoms, it is important to take into account the size, shape, color, and texture of leaves and how 
they relate to each other. Silver foliage is an exciting option to add to the mix. In general, strive to provide enough interest in colors and 
textures to avoid boredom and enough restraint to avoid visual chaos. 





MIX IT WITH CHARTREUSE OR BLUE 
| was surprised to find in my own garden that sil- 
ver can mix nicely with chartreuse. With that said, 
you have to proceed with caution, as it is easy to 
overdo this mix; too many bright yellow-greens 
paired with silvers can be chaotic. Take a leaf off 
of your favorite silver-foliaged plant and walk it 
over to something with chartreuse leaves. What 
do you think? 

You cannot, however, go wrong in mixing silver 
and blue foliage. The muted, delicate foliage of a 
silver-gray fern paired with a blue hosta is refined 
elegance at its finest. A garden of greens, blues, 
and silvers will be very calming. | like to add white 
flowers to this combination too. 





LET IT ATTRACT ATTENTION 

Do you have areas or focal points in your garden you want to feature? 
If so, consider using silver foliage to direct attention to these. Take, for 
example, a stepping-stone path through a hosta and fern garden that 
ends with a favorite sculpture. Lining that path with the bright and 
dramatic foliage of ‘Sea Heart’ brunnera (photo) will immediately draw 
your attention to the path and sculpture in a way the subtle variations 
of hosta and fern foliage never can. 


CONTRAST THE FOLIAGE FORM TO HIGHLIGHT THE COLORS 

Silver foliage provides a soft and elegant pop of brightness in the subdued light- 
ing of the shade garden. This pop is even more pronounced when paired with 
contrasting foliage. For example, the delicate muted silver-gray of a painted fern 
is elegant when surrounded by the dark green foliage of a hosta (photo). The 
contrast of leaf colors and forms plays up the strengths of each plant. How do 
you decide if different types of foliage will look good next to each other? When 
| am trying to find a home for a newly purchased plant, silver or other, | often 
walk around the garden and hold the plant next to its potential neighbors to see 
how they play with one another. The same can also be done with a leaf clipped 
from an existing plant you are thinking of moving. 
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“Trevi Fountain’ has the best foliage of all pulmonarias 


Pulmonaria ‘Trevi Fountain’ 

ZONES: 4-9 

SIZE: 9 to 12 inches tall and 12 to 18 inches wide 
CONDITIONS: Partial shade; average to moist, well-drained soil 
NATIVE RANGE: Garden hybrid 


Pulmonaria are clump-forming perennials whose leaves range from solid green to 
spotted or blotched with silver. In some cultivars the silver spotting is so dense 
that the leaves appear almost silver-white. According to Tony Avent of Plant 
Delights Nursery, the spotting is caused by air pockets in the leaves that mask the 
chlorophyll and serve to cool the lower surface of the leaves. With a lot of winning 
cultivars on the market, one of my favorites is ‘Trevi Fountain’. It has beautiful 
foliage with all the right stuff: just enough silver spotting to create a nice pattern, 
and early spring blossoms in a lovely shade of blue. Pulmonaria blossoms range 
from pink to blue to purple, but with silver foliage, | prefer blue blossoms. After 
they start to fade, remove the spent flower stems so that the flush of larger varie- 
gated foliage that emerges after flowering can take center stage. If you neglect to 
deadhead, you will likely end up with a smattering of seedlings around the parent 
plant. While they are easily removed, you might consider letting a few mature to 
see what the offspring look like. In my own garden, one of my favorite pulmonar- 
ias is a seedling that showed up after | failed to thoroughly deadhead my plants. 
Two additional cultivars worth consideration are ‘Samurai’, with almost completely 
silver, spear-shaped leaves and cobalt blue flowers, and ‘Raspberry Splash’, which, 
as the name implies, has silver-splotched leaves and raspberry blossoms. With 

any pulmonaria, too much sun or excessively dry soil can lead to browning on 

the edges of the foliage. Some cultivars are prone to powdery mildew, but "Trevi 
Fountain' is definitely not one of them. 
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Plant ‘Silk Tassel’ Japanese sedge 
up close to admire its foliage 


Carex morrowii ‘Silk Tassel’ 
ZONES: 5-9 
SIZE: 12 to 15 inches tall and 18 inches wide 


CONDITIONS: Partial shade; moist to 
wet soil 


NATIVE RANGE: Japan 


Native to the alpine areas of Japan, Japanese 
sedge forms a dense mound of very fine grass 
blades. ‘Silk Tassel’ is a special form, with a 
small silvery-white stripe down the center of 
each leaf that turns the entire mound of foliage 
into a delicate pile of airy silver. | like to use ‘Silk 
Tassel’ along a garden path or the edge of the 
garden where you can closely admire its deli- 
cate foliage. ‘Silk Tassel’ is especially dramatic 
when located near large-leaved plants—hos- 
tas, for example—as the contrast plays up its 
delicate nature. While this plant is evergreen in 
Zones 8-9, in colder regions its foliage should 
be cut down in early spring. 
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‘Silver Striped’ Solomon’s seal 
is subtle but still showy 


Polygonatum falcatum ‘Silver Striped’ 

ZONES: 4-9 

SIZE: 18 to 24 inches tall and wide 

CONDITIONS: Partial to full shade; average to moist soil 
NATIVE RANGE: Japan 


| am a huge fan of Solomon's seal for its durability and good-looking 
foliage from spring to fall. Within the genus, 'Silver Striped' is a favor- 
ite for its distinct variegation in which a broad silver stripe highlights 
the center of each leaf. This band of silver is especially pronounced 

in spring and then fades as summer progresses. Compared to other 
plants in this article, 'Silver Striped' is subtle in terms of the silver in 
its foliage, but that is not necessarily a disadvantage. Its quiet nature 
allows you to layer the garden with some plants that are proudly sil- 
ver. In my own garden | have it underplanted with Japanese painted 
fern and cannot get enough of the combination. Several variations of 
silver-centered Solomon’s seal are on the market, going by the names 
‘Silver Striped’, ‘Silver Lining’, and ‘Silver Stripe’. Some sources list 
these as the same plant, but in my experience there are differences. 
Several years ago, Plant Delights Nursery offered ‘Silver Lining’ as a 
seed strain, noting that there was variation between each plant sold. 
In my own garden | grow ‘Silver Lining’ and ‘Silver Striped’, and while 
they both have the distinct silver banding on each leaf, they have 
very different overall forms. This is not the easiest plant to locate, so 
when you find it, grab it. 


‘Venus’ heuchera won’t let you down 


Heuchera ‘Venus’ 

ZONES: 4-9 

SIZE: 9 to 12 inches tall and 12 to 18 inches wide 
CONDITIONS: Partial shade; moist, well-drained soil 
NATIVE RANGE: Garden hybrid 


| have a love/hate relationship with heucheras. Every year | am seduced 
by the latest dramatic foliage colors and textures, only to be frus- 
trated when they never reach their billed potential in my garden and 
inevitably decline. | have found a few exceptions to this, and 'Venus' 
is one such plant. The muted silver-green leaves with dark green 
veins form a delightfully full yet compact mound. | have had ‘Venus’ 
in my garden for a number of years, where it is nestled near ‘Hennie 
Graafland’ astilbe (Astilbe 'Hennie Graafland', Zones 4-8). The shiny 
dark green astilbe foliage and sprays of pink flowers play nicely with 
the silver heuchera foliage, and the combination gets better each 
year. Two other heucheras worth mentioning are the durable 'Frosted 
Violet', featuring purple foliage with silver highlights and dark veins, 
and 'Stainless Steel', with bright silvery leaves that fade to a greenish 
silver as the season progresses. Most heucheras do best in light shade 
with a bit of direct sun. 


| SOURCES | 


* Bluestone Perennials, Madison, OH; 800-852-5243; bluestoneperennials.com 

* Plant Delights Nursery, Raleigh, NC; 919-772-4794; plantdelights.com 

e Song Sparrow Farm and Nursery, Avalon, WI; 608-883-2356; songsparrow.com 
* White Flower Farm, Litchfield, CT; 800-503-9624; whiteflowerfarm.com 





Frank Fitzgerald is a landscape architect and plant expert from Minneapolis. 
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Photos: Steve Aitken (p. 34, left); Frank Fitzgerald (p. 34, top right and bottom); Joshua McCullough (p. 35, left); Bill Johnson (p. 35, right; p. 36, right); Marianne Majerus Garden Images (p. 36, left) 


THE CONTAINER CONUNDRUM 





Most of the pots we buy, use, and discard are made of single-use materials. 
Is there a sustainable solution? 


BY BODIE PENNISI 





he dirty secret of gardening is that there is an aspect of 

the hobby that is terrible for the environment—namely, 

the plastic pots that dominate the nursery industry. It's 
a touchy subject that most of us think about but quickly push 
aside because it's such an inconvenient truth. We're gardening, 
in part, to better the environment, but do the ends justify the 
means? Many of the pots that house the plants we buy are made 
of single-use materials. If we're interested in being more earth 
friendly, we need to look for a sustainable solution. 


HOW HAS PLASTIC BECOME SUCH A PROBLEM? 
For many years, the gardening industry has relied almost 
exclusively on plastic containers because of their durability, 
superior function, and low cost, as well as the wide variety 
of available sizes and shapes that make for easy shipping and 
marketing. However, we are now realizing that conventional 
plastics come with a lot of problems. 

Plastics are derived from an array of materials, including 
crude oil. Since oil isn't a renewable resource, plastic as a 





Do plastic pots really 
produce the best- 
looking plants? Not 
necessarily. Studies have 
shown that biodegradable 
pots can do an equally 
good—if not better—job 
of housing annuals like 
these (above). And even 
though many plastic pots 
have a number that is 
recyclable (like this #6) 777 
they won’t be recycled. 


Perennials are better 
suited to compostable 
pots than to plantable 
ones. Because perenni- 
als and shrubs spend a 
longer amount of time in 
their pots (while sizing up 
for sale), they are better 
candidates for the more 
durable coconut coir-type 
vessels. 
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product isn’t environmentally friendly. As the use 
of plastics has increased, the volume being thrown 
away has increased, and in turn, the cost of solid 
waste collection has increased. But beyond higher 
costs being passed along to the consumer, plastics in 
landfills pose a contamination threat to water and 
soil. As plastic breaks down, it releases toxins that 
can contaminate the surrounding area. 

But what about recycling? Although numerous 
plastic recycling programs exist across the country, 
we still don’t take full advantage of them. The U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency reported that 
the rate of plastic waste recycling was only 9.1% 
in 2015. Many gardeners see this lack of recycling 
and assume that the types of plastic used in nursery 
pots—which can be identified by checking their 
recycling number (center photo, this page)—make 
them unrecyclable, but that is not the case. Most 
pots can, in fact, be recycled. 

However, strong efforts by the green industry to 
encourage recycling haven’t yielded much. In order 
for plastic nursery containers to be recycled, they 
must be collected from gardeners, sorted by type, 
thoroughly washed to remove any debris, and then 
shipped to specific recycling facilities. And although 
modern recycling facilities can handle a wide vari- 
ety of plastics—nursery pots included—they aren’t 
widespread, and finding one can be difficult. A cer- 
tain town might have a facility that can handle one 
type of plastic, whereas the facility in the next town 
over can’t do the same. 


ARE THERE SUSTAINABLE OPTIONS? 

There is now a wide variety of biodegradable con- 
tainers to choose from made of animal- and plant- 
based by-products, including bioplastic, coir, poultry 
feathers, processed cow manure, paper fibers, and 
rice hulls. These containers offer an alternative to 
the standard plastic nursery container and reduce 
landfill waste because they decompose more rapidly 
than traditional plastic options. 

Biodegradable containers are considered either 
compostable or plantable. Plantable containers are 
highly porous and can be placed (along with your 
plant) directly into the soil (bottom photo, p. 39). 
Once they are in the soil, these containers degrade 
over time through a natural process in which soil 
microorganisms break down large and complex 
organic materials. Think about what happens to an 
organic soil amendment such as bark; it disappears 


Background photo, pp. 37, 40: Stephanie Fagan. Inset photos, p. 37: Steve Aitken (top left); Danielle Sherry (top right); courtesy of Bodie Pennisi (bottom). 


Photos, p. 38, from top to bottom: courtesy of Bodie Pennisi; Danielle Sherry; Steve Aitken. Photos, p. 39: courtesy of Bodie Pennisi. 





over time, which is the same process. Compostable 
containers, on the other hand, must be removed 
before planting and placed in a compost pile for 
degradation to occur, again, by natural processes, 
over a longer period of time (bottom photo, p. 38). 

Once manufacturers started coming up with 
alternative containers, researchers across the globe 
began studying their performance under produc- 
tion conditions and making comparisons with the 
standard plastic container. To be considered viable 
alternatives, these biodegradable containers—or 
biocontainers—needed to show that they could be 
visually appealing (not crumbling and falling part) 
and house a healthy plant. Studies published by 
HortTechnology and other scientific journals show 
that plants produced in biocontainers have excellent 
growth in the greenhouse or nursery and also in the 
garden. These same studies show that plants grown 
in alternative containers have strong roots, good top 
growth, and plenty of blooms—and in many cases 
perform better than plants grown in conventional 
plastic containers. 


WHY NOT SWITCH TO ALL BIOCONTAINERS? 

On the flip side, three issues with biocontainers 
have surfaced: container integrity, price, and com- 
patibility with existing production systems. The 
alternative containers must maintain their shape 
and form not only while on the greenhouse bench 
but also in gardeners’ hands. They must look good; 
if they don’t, that can negatively affect their mar- 
ketability—which plant sellers will not tolerate. 
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Some of the concern 
over biocontainers is 
their longevity on the 
shelf. Farms like this 
one, however, have fig- 
ured out that reusable 
plastic trays can help 
hold the biocontainers 
together and keep them 
in good shape while 
they are in production. 





Paper sleeves don't inhibit growth. Although 
not appropriate for growing woody plants, plantable 
paper-sleeve pots are perfectly suited for annuals 
like these pansies. 


Alternative containers also tend to be more expen- 
sive compared to conventional plastic ones, and any 
cost added to production will either raise the price 
at the consumer end or reduce profits for the grower. 
And if producers cannot readily integrate alternative 
containers into their existing production systems— 
for example, a transplanting machine that has been 
designed to work with plastic containers—making 
the switch will be undesirable. 

Researchers have found that introducing biocon- 
tainers carries a high level of risk and uncertainty 
for the green industry. The housing crisis of 2009- 
2010 substantially lowered the home ownership 
rate, causing a decline in demand for green industry 


Strong efforts by the green industry to encourage 
recycling haven’t yielded much. 
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I DID YOU KNOW? | 


The type of 
green pot should 


match the crop 


How fast do these alternative 
containers break down, and 

do they inhibit root growth? 
These are common questions 
when talking about biocontain- 
ers. Decomposition of an eco- 
friendly container depends on 
many factors, the major ones 
being the type of container, the 
environment where it's planted, 
and what type of plant is in it. 
Take, for instance, containers 
made of cow manure. Studies 
show up to 88% decomposition 
when annuals were planted 
in-ground with cow pots. The 
studies have been done pre- 
dominantly in the Southeast, 

so high summer temperatures 
and regular rainfall have played 
an important role. The same 
studies concluded that plant- 
able containers did not hinder 
plant establishment and post- 
transplant growth. 

The question is open for lon- 
ger growing cycles and other 
types of plants (like shrubs). 
Here, research is limited. If 
a crop is grown for a longer 
time, the container must be 
stronger to withstand the 
production conditions. This is 
why you often see these crops 
grown in compostable pots, 
which degrade at a slower rate. 
Initial research shows that if a 
stronger form of a plantable 
container is used, making four 
long cuts in the sides of the 
pot before planting is enough 
to encourage root growth. 

For the best success—that 
is, a happy plant—the type of 
container should match the 
crop. The illustration at right 
shows which types of plants are 
best suited for certain types 
of green containers. Look for 
these pairings when shopping. 
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MADE FROM 
4 dehydrated cow manure 
mixed with recycled 
cardboard pulp » 


COW POT 
(plantable) 


SUITABLE FOR 
«annuals and 
vegetable transplants > 


NASTURTIUM TOMATO 
АЗ am 
aru MM ER MADE FROM 
anc m M лем 4 different types of 
«5, m" Элит, recycled paper, 


including newspaper > 


RECYCLED PAPER 
(plantable) 







SUITABLE FOR 
4 annuals, perennials, and 
vegetable transplants > 


CUCUMBER 


Photos, this page and facing page: courtesy of Bodie Penninsi (pots; potting machine); Stephanie Fagan (flowers). Other inset photos, from left to right and top to bottom: Phanuwatn/dreamstime.com; 
Shawn Hempel/dreamstime.com; Scott Phillips; Design56/dreamstime.com; Minoandriani/dreamstime.com; FG staff; Tatiana Karkotskaya/dreamstime.com; FG staff; Tatyana Abramovich/dreamstime.com. 











MADE FROM 
wood fibers > 






PAPER SLEEVE 
(plantable) 






SUITABLE FOR 
dannuals, plugs, and 
vegetable transplants > 








BEGONIA EGGPLANT 


MADE FROM 
coconut fiber > 


COCONUT COIR 
(compostable/plantable) 





SUITABLE FOR 
4 perennials and 
woody plants > 


CONEFLOWER BEAUTYBERRY 












Some specialized machines are biocontainer 
friendly. Many larger growers utilize automated 
transplanters to increase production, but many of 
these machines won’t work with biodegradable pots. 
There are exceptions, however, like this machine, 
which transplants plugs into biodegradable paper 
sleeve pots. The cost of such machines can be 
prohibitive, however. 


products and services and consequently caused 

a loss of profits. Such developments might have 
slowed the interest in and the adoption of these 
new, unfamiliar products, especially if they require 
that a buyer pay a premium. 

Recent market research from the Journal of Envi- 
ronmental Horticulture, however, indicates that gar- 
deners are willing to pay more for nonplastic and 
recyclable containers, which is a good first step in 
making a systemic change. Other studies show that 
gardeners may be largely unaware that plants grown 
in alternative containers can be just as good—if not 
better—than those grown in plastic (see sidebar, 
left). Armed with this knowledge, gardeners may 
need to ask garden centers to increase their bio- 
container offerings, which will create the demand 
that will encourage the green industry as a whole to 
widen its use of environmentally friendly pots. 





Bodie Pennisi is a professor and researcher at the College of 
Agriculture at the University of Georgia. She is also a state- 
wide extension landscape specialist and has studied the plant 


industry for years. 
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We all could be growing these 
diverse, adaptable plants that 
are great alternatives to 
European or Asian cultivars 
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eople on the coasts tend to think of much 
of the interior Western United States as all 


то -— Ч 
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canyons and cowboys. The West has plenty 
of both, but so much more: the tallest and oldest : 


trees on earth, glaciers, America's highest rain- | rth 

fall regions, and not one but four desert regions. | 6 
Drawing from the rich palette of plants native 

to this region, a gardener from almost anywhere | 
could find the perfect plant for almost any garden pacem | 


conditions. I've selected 12 that I've seen thriving 






far beyond their often restricted native ranges. 






You can bring some of the magic of the Western 






vistas to your backyard with a few of these gems, 






all of which can often be found in better garden 






centers or through reputable mail-order nurseries. 
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> BRIGHT BLOOMS 
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This native bulb sings the blues 
Giant camas * Camassia leichtlinii and cvs. 


ZONES: 5-9 
SIZE: 3 to 4 feet tall and 1 to 2 feet wide 


CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; prefers fertile, acidic, humusy soil 
With good spring moisture but is OK with drier summer conditions 


NATIVE RANGE: Mountain meadows west of the Cascades and Sierras from 
British Columbia to Southern California 


We associate bulbs with Holland, but giant camas and the rest of its small 
genus areyrestricted entirely to North America. These tough natives tolerate 
an astonishing range of garden conditions, from soggy feet to summer dry- 
ness. [he spires of brilliant purple-blue come after the big rush of daffodils 
and tulips and are an inspiring picture massed in a border or a meadow 
Garden, Camas need moisture in spring and do best in sunny exposures, but 
they have proved to be extremely adaptable in gardens across much of our 
Continent. You can find them sold at very reasonable prices in any bulb cata- 
lograr even the bins of garden centers in fall. 





Plenty of cool color for a hot, dry spot 


Mojave sage * Salvia pachyphylla and cvs. 


ZONES: 5-9 

SIZE: 2 feet tall and 24 to 30 inches wide 

CONDITIONS: Full sun; average to dry, very well-drained soil 
NATIVE RANGE: Higher-altitude California hills 


Mohave sage has a name that implies it is a desert plant, 
but in fact it grows at rather high elevations in the South- 
ern California mountains. It forms a silvery dome of whitish 
leaves topped with spectacular flowers throughout the sum- 
mer months. The floral show is largely due to the brightly 
colored bracts subtending the flowers, which persist even 
when the less conspicuous flowers fade. This requires an 

" Arizona" microclimate in wet climates, but it is worth the 
extra effort. Few native wildflowers produce such a long 
show of colorful beauty. 
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A BRIGHT BLOOMS 


Pollinators find it intoxicating 
Pink butterfly mint ° Agastache cana 


ZONES: 5-9 
SIZE: 18 to 36 inches tall and 1 to 2 feet wide 


CONDITIONS: Full sun; adaptable to average 
garden conditions but prefers naturally lean, very 
well-drained soil 


NATIVE RANGE: Rare in the wild; found in the sky 
island mountains of New Mexico and western 
Texas 


It is hard to believe that showy pink butterfly mint 
has only been in cultivation for a few decades. Its 
gorgeous magenta flowers last much of the sum- 
mer, with a sweet scent that earned this plant the 
nickname “Double Bubble mint.” Within a decade 
of introduction, every seed company produced 
lines crossing this and its fellow Southwestern 
butterfly mints. But in my opinion, none of the 
hybrids and selections are as beautiful as the 

wild type. It is accommodating in the garden and 
does not need the hottest “Arizona” microclimate 
to persist, even in wet climates. It thrives in any 
sunny exposure on well-drained loam. 





Expect a dazzling 
late-spring show 


‘Marian Sampson’ scarlet 
horsemint 

Monardella macrantha 
‘Marian Sampson’ 


ZONES: 5-9 


SIZE: 4 inches tall and 4 to 
8 inches wide 


CONDITIONS: Full sun; lean 
to average, sharply drained 
soil; good in containers, rock 
gardens, and along pathways 


NATIVE RANGE: Coastal 
mountain ranges of Southern 
California and Baja California 


| never dreamed that one 

of our showiest ground cov- 
ers would come from the 
coastal Southern California 
mountains, but few plants | 
have grown have produced a 
longer, more spectacular sea- 
son of bloom than ‘Marian 
Sampson’ scarlet horsemint. 
The flat mats of rounded, 
intensely aromatic foliage 

are practically obscured with 
ping-pong-size balls of bril- 
liant scarlet from late spring 
to early winter. This plant 

can be grown in containers in mild climates, where it can trail at the edge of the pot. It has 
also proved hardy in Zone 4 when planted in the ground, and at Denver Botanic Gardens' 
Chatfield Farms, it has formed a major ground cover in the children's labyrinth. 
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Photos, pp. 42-45: courtesy of Panayoti Kelaidis. Rectangle photos, p. 46, except where noted: courtesy of Panayoti Kelaidis. Far-right photo, p. 46, center: Joshua McCullough. Circle photos, 


p. 46, from left to right and top to bottom: Michelle Gervais; Ann E. Stratton; Michelle Gervais; FG staff; Jennifer Benner; Jennifer Benner. Illustration, pp. 42-43: Stephanie Fagan. 


Rectangle photos, p. 47: courtesy of Panayoti Kelaidis (top and center); millettephotomedia.com (bottom left); Mark Turner/gapphotos.com (bottom right). Circle photos, p. 47, from left to right 


and top to bottom: Steve Aitken; FG staff; Michelle Gervais; Jennifer Benner; Michelle Gervais; Jennifer Benner. 





Ф, FIRST-RATE FOLIAGE 





It’s evergreen and blooms for weeks 

Pineleaf penstemon * Penstemon pinifolius and cvs. 
ZONES: 4-9 

SIZE: 10 to 12 inches tall and 12 to 18 inches wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun; average to dry, well-drained soil 


NATIVE RANGE: Elevated rocky outcrops in the forested mountains of south- 
eastern Arizona into western New Mexico 


Pineleaf penstemon has foliage like a compact dwarf conifer. The typical 
brick red-flowered form of this species is popular in Europe and throughout 
much of the United States. Some know the yellow sport ('Mersea Yellow") 
that appeared mysteriously in England not long after the Chernobyl disaster. 
A bright orange sport appeared at Denver Botanic Gardens promoted by 
Plant Select as SteppeSuns™ Sunset Glow penstemon (Penstemon pinifolius 
'PO19S', pictured). It is as vigorous and long blooming as the typical form, 
although | find the burnt orange flowers much more attractive. | am sure this 
will also become a garden staple in coming years. 


ZONES: 4-7 





There's nothing better than four seasons of interest 


Kannah Creek? buckwheat 
Eriogonum umbellatum var. aureum 'Psdowns' 


ZONES: 3-8 
SIZE: 12 to 15 inches tall and 1 to 2 feet wide 


CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; lean to average, well- 
drained soil (mulch with nonabsorbent material such as gravel) 


NATIVE RANGE: Straight species grows throughout the West- 
ern United States in dry steppes, desert, and sunny exposures 
in the mountains; this selection is from the Kannah Creek region 
of western Colorado 


Sulphur flowers, or buckwheats, are a conspicuous and showy 
element in Western landscapes. Eriogonum umbellatum is per- 
haps the most abundant and universal, with dozens of subspe- 
cies growing in all manner of habitats. The Plant Select program 
of Denver Botanic Gardens and Colorado State University 
selected Kannah Creek? buckwheat, a form from western Colo- 
rado. It makes wide mats of deep green rounded leaves that 
turn a brilliant wine red in winter. In early summer the mats are 
obscured with masses of yellow umbels, which turn orange and 
red as they age. In wet climates this plant may require a bit of 
the Arizona treatment—lots of sun and good drainage. 


An adorable hummingbird magnet 


Sandia alumroot è Heuchera pulchella 


SIZE: 10 to 12 inches tall and 4 to 8 inches wide 


CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; moderately moist, well-drained 
soil, although partial shade will help it tolerate drier soil 


NATIVE RANGE: Sandia Mountains region of New Mexico 


Thanks to the extraordinary wizards at Terra Nova nursery, most garden 
centers in North America have benches of Heuchera cultivars with almost 
gaudy foliage colors. However, few hybrid heucheras can rival the species 
for beautiful flowers. In the wild, Sandia alumroot is largely restricted to 
central New Mexico, but it has proven itself from coast to coast as a per- 
fect miniature. Its attractive scalloped foliage is topped in early summer 
with bright spires of pink-tinged flowers. It is great for a rock garden or 
for edging a woodland path. 
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| GROWING TIPS | 


Grow this, not that— Western edition 


The relatively adaptable and easygoing North American native plants in this article are excellent alternatives to commonly grown nonnative plants. These picks 
are aS good—or even better—than the old standbys. Here’s how they compare. 


INSTEAD OF: Meadow rue INSTEAD OF: Ajuga 





TRY: Sandia alumroot 


If you are looking for an attractive edging 
plant, Sandia alumroot is less likely to 
invade the lawn than ajuga (Ajuga reptans, 
Zones 3-10) or many spreading sedums 
(Sedum spp. and cvs., Zones 4—9). 


TRY: ‘Denver Gold’ columbine 


‘Denver Gold’ has beautifully textured foli- 
age like meadow rue (Thalictrum spp. and 
CVs., Zones 5—9) and European columbine 
(Aquilegia vulgaris, Zones 3—9), but it 
blooms much longer and is more adaptable. 





INSTEAD OF: Russian sage INSTEAD OF: Eurasian sedums 





TRY: Old man's bones 


Old man's bones tolerates shade and is 
a noninvasive alternative to Eurasian 
sedums such as moss stonecrop (Sedum 
acre, Zones 4—9) and stringy stonecrop 
(S. sarmentosum, Zones 4—9). 


Тагтан a s 

A, ас 
TRY: Pink butterfly mint P sc et ae Me 
Pink butterfly mint is drought tolerant and = ial a 
adaptable to most well-drained soils, like 
Russian sage (Salvia yangii*, Zones 5—9), 
but without its invasive tendencies. Or try it 
as an easier-to-grow substitute for lavender 
(Lavandula spp. and cvs., Zones 5-8). 








INSTEAD OF: Yarrow INSTEAD OF: ‘Karl Foerster’ feather reed grass 






" A ad 


TRY: Kannah Creek® buckwheat 


Yarrows (Achillea spp. and cvs., Zones 3—8) 
and some spurges (Euphorbia spp. and cvs., 
Zones 3-10) can be weedy, seedy garden 
thugs. Kannah Creek® buckwheat provides 
carefree color without becoming invasive. 


TRY: Undaunted” ruby 
muhly grass 


Hardier than most muhlies, Undaunted® 
makes a sophisticated replacement for 
overused ‘Karl Foerster’ (Calamagrostis x 
acutiflora ‘Karl Foerster’, Zones 5—9). 





tFormerly Perovskia atriplicifolia 


INSTEAD OF: Spanish bluebell 





TRY: Giant camas 


This Northwestern beauty is less invasive 
than Spanish bluebell (Hyacinthoides his- 
panica, Zones 3-8) and certain ornamental 
onions (Allium cvs.), which can become 
ineradicable garden pests. 


INSTEAD OF: Catmint 





TRY: Pineleaf penstemon 


Pineleaf penstemon's unique color makes 
it an instant garden attraction. It can be 
used in the same way as catmints (Nepeta 
spp. and cvs., Zones 3—9), but it is more 
restrained. 








INSTEAD OF: Calamint 
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TRY: ‘Marian Sampson’ 3, 
scarlet horsemint 


With cultural needs similar to those of garden 
mints like calamint (Calamintha nepeta, 
Zones 5-7) and savories (Satureja spp. and 
cvs., Zones 6-8), ‘Marian Sampson’ is 
showier and has a much longer bloom time. 





INSTEAD OF: Eurasian salvias 





TRY: Mojave sage 


Mojave sage is much more tolerant of heat 
and drought than commonly grown Eurasian 
Salvias such as woodland sage (Salvia 
nemorosa, Zones 4—8) and meadow sage 
(S. pratensis, Zones 4-8). 








INSTEAD OF: Spirea 





TRY: Fernbush 3, 


Fernbush is an extremely tough customer, 
is more restrained than spireas (Spiraea 
spp. and cvs., Zones 3—9) or forsythias 
(Forsythia spp. and cvs., Zones 3-9), and 
has good midsummer color. 





INSTEAD OF: Mugo pine 





TRY: Dwarf pinyon pine 
Perfect for very sunny exposures with 
excellent drainage, dwarf pinyon pine is 
more restrained and drought tolerant than 
mugo pine (Pinus mugo, Zones 2-7). 
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3k, EXCELLENT TEXTURE 
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Misty clouds of color 
transform a sunny bed 


Undaunted® ruby muhly 
grass e Muhlenbergia 
reverchonii PUNDOT1S' 


ZONES: 5-9 


SIZE: 2 to 3 feet tall; 18 to 
24 inches wide 


CONDITIONS: Full sun; 
adaptable to many soil 
types, including heavy clay; 
tolerates heat, humidity, 
and cold 


NATIVE RANGE: Northern 
Texas and southwestern 
Oklahoma 


More and more gardeners 
are learning the power of 
grasses as a foil for show- 
ier perennials. And some 
grasses, like Undaunted? 
ruby muhly grass, pro- 
duce a floral display that 
rivals that of the forbs. 
This tough selection of a 
native Texas grass blooms 
almost two months before 
the more tender muhlies, 
and its spectacular halo of 
purple flower heads glows 
with unearthly beauty for 
months. It has proved a 
reliable garden plant in 
California and in well- 
drained situations on the 
Eastern seaboard. | expect 
it will become a landscape 
classic like its cousin 
‘Blonde Ambition’ blue 
grama grass (Bouteloua 
gracilis ‘Blonde Ambition’, 
Zones 4-9), another stellar 
Western grass. 


Photo, this page: courtesy of Panayoti Kelaidis. Photos, facing page: Mark Turner/gapphotos.com (top left); millettephotomedia.com (top right); Joshua McCullough (bottom). 





Compact perfection 
for a hot, dry spot 


Dwarf pinyon pine 
Pinus edulis (dwarf cvs.) 


ZONES: 5-8 


SIZE: 24 to 30 inches tall 
and wide 


CONDITIONS: Full sun; 
average to dry, very well- 
drained soil 


NATIVE RANGE: South- 
western United States 


Mugo pines (Pinus mugo, 
Zones 2-7) have been a 
staple of foundation plant- 
ings forever, but in espe- 
cially hot exposures and 
mineral soils, dwarf pinyon 
pines now offer a more 
compact alternative. The 
main component of Western "pygmy" forests, pinyon pine covers millions of acres 
of the Colorado plateau and the Southwest. The typical form of the species can 
grow to 20 feet or more, but a number of witch's broom-sourced cultivars are being 
grafted and distributed through wholesale nurseries. A dwarf pinyon pine could be 
an elegant, long-lived anchor for a sunny slope almost anywhere in North America. 


Adds fine texture 
to the rock garden 


Old man's bones 
Sedum divergens 


ZONES: 4-9 


SIZE: 2 to 4 inches tall 
and up to 18 inches wide 


CONDITIONS: Full sun to 
partial shade; average 
to dry, well-drained soil; 
great for rock walls, con- 
tainers, raised beds, and 
rock gardens 


NATIVE RANGE: Middle 
and high elevations of 
the Cascade Mountains 
of Oregon; often found 
on recent road cuts and 
rocky, gravelly cliffs 


Old man's bones is 

widely sold by garden centers, perhaps due to its delightful common name, but also 
for its knobby, bubble-like clusters of foliage. This far-western sedum species is less 
indestructible than others in its genus; it is used to a gentler, more maritime climate. 
| have found that it is a reliable perennial in Colorado if planted with some shade on 
a well-drained corner of the rock garden. Happily situated, it produces handsome 
clusters of showy yellow flowers. Unlike so many Eurasian sedums, this will never 
become a pest, breaking off and rooting from the smallest leaf fragment. It's worth 
a bit of effort, if only for its perfect common name. 








A silvery-leaved statement plant 


Fernbush ¢ Chamaebatiaria millefolium 


ZONES: 4-9 
SIZE: 6 to 8 feet tall and wide 


CONDITIONS: Full sun; average to dry soil; tolerates 
sand and clay 


NATIVE RANGE: Most of the Western United States 


Shrubs are everywhere in the West, but not many 
can rival the showy bounty of Eastern native shrubs. 
Western shrubs often have gray foliage and can 
grow rangy with too much water, but fernbush is 
an exception. As tough as any Westerner, it can 
behave more seemly in a garden setting. It does 
best in the hottest exposures, and drainage is a 
must, yet it will adapt to a wide variety of sites and 
soil types. The ferny, silvery foliage boasts a rich, 
balsam-like aroma when brushed against; its mid- 
summer flowers resemble a glorified white yarrow. 
It responds to tip pruning and shaping, so you can 
maintain its compact Western look in wet climates. 





SOURCES 


e Far Reaches Farm 
Port Townsend, WA; 360-385-5114 
farreachesfarm.com 


* Fossil Creek Nursery 
Fort Collins, CO; 970-226-4924 
fossilcreeknursery.com 


e High Country Gardens 
Shelburne, VT; 800-925-9387 
highcountrygardens.com 


* John Scheepers 
Bantam, CT; 860-567-0838 
johnscheepers.com 


e Perennial Farm Marketplace 
Glen Arm, MD; 410-592-6106 
perennialfarmmarketplace.com 











Panayoti Kelaidis is senior curator and director of outreach at Denver Botanic Gardens. 
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BLENDING 
STYLES 


Why choose between a cottage garden 
and the New Perennial design? 
Merge elements from each for a space 
that looks good longer. 


BY GREG LOADES 


he term “cottage garden” conjures up images 

of a garden that’s bursting at the seams in 

summer—of herbs, self-seeding annuals, 
and flowering shrubs mingling together; of vigorous 
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climbing roses scrambling along walls, with poppies, 
peonies, and showy perennials in vibrant colors 
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peppering the space. It is a style of informality and 
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partially controlled wildness, with plants tightly 
packed together. 

In contrast, the New Perennial style emphasizes 
the year-round shape and structure of the planting, 
rather than an abundance of flowers in summer. 
Roses and showy summer flowers are not to be 
found; simple, single flowers are planted, instead of 
frilly doubles. Rather than having a summer peak 
like a cottage garden, a New Perennial garden—with 
its sturdy grasses and mostly late-summer-flowering 
perennials—is left untouched through fall and win- 
ter. This allows the diversity of form and structure 
in old leaves, flowers, and seed heads to be enjoyed, 
even when the color has drained out of the plants 
and the garden is in the grip of frosty weather. 

Combining elements of these two styles in your gar- 
den has many benefits, the primary one being that it 
can greatly extend the amount of time that the garden 
looks attractive. You can have a garden that is packed 
with romantic flowers in summer as well as being 
colorful in fall, and with a spectacular structure that 





Take the best, leave the rest. Combining the strengths 
of a fall-peaking design with parts of a plan focused on 
summer-blooming can yield a garden that feels manage- 
able and maintains interest throughout the seasons. 
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| KEY ELEMENTS | 


Classic cottage 
garden style 
This style has been around 


probably as long as there 
have been cottages. 


1. Late spring or early sum- 
mer peak 
. Smaller scale 
. Emphasis on flowers 
. Many varieties of plants 
. Self-sowers encouraged 
. Nostalgic/classic look 
. No large groups 
. Vibrant colors 


Combining elements of these two styles in vour garden 
has many benefits, the primary one being that it can greatly extend the amount 
of time that the garden looks attractive. 
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New Perennial 
garden style 
This approach has exploded 
with the huge increase in 
perennial options over the 
last 40 years. 
. Fall peak 
. Larger scale 


. Emphasis on lasting form 
and structure 


. Fewer varieties of plants 
. Self-sowing discouraged 
. Modern look 

. Large blocks of plants 

. Subdued colors 
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looks eye-catching in winter. You can have the best of 


both worlds. 


Aim to create a garden of flowing shapes 

One of the hallmarks of both styles is plants appear- 
ing in drifts. In other words, the same plant appears 
in several places along the garden. In the cottage 
garden it is often drifts of bulbs such as star of 
Persia (Allium cristophii, Zones 4—8), or self-sowers 
such as California poppy (Eschscholzia californica, 
annual) randomly scattered throughout a section of 
planting. In the New Perennial garden the drifts are 
likely to be more deliberate, with maybe a carefully 
placed succession of grasses creating a sweeping 
edge around a path or border. To combine the two 
styles, choose plants to use in multiples along the 
garden to act as a backbone—maybe a tall miscan- 
thus (Miscanthus spp. and cvs., Zones 4-9) or moor 
grass (Molinia spp. and cvs., Zones 5-9)—which 
will stand out from summer until the end of winter. 
Then do the same with a cottage garden favorite 
such as foxglove or hydrangea (Hydrangea spp. and 
cvs., Zones 4-9). 


Control self-seeders 
Allowing plants to self-seed is another way of creat- 
ing a natural flow. This can be seen in both styles, 
although the randomness of natural germination 
tends to suit the loose layout of the cottage garden 
more than the blockier structure of the New Peren- 
nial style. Seeing the same plant flowering in drifts 
along a garden border makes the display look more 
like a whole. It can also make borders appear longer. 
Yet if things get out of hand, the garden can begin 
to look like it is relying too heavily on one plant to 
do all the flowering, and other plants can get lost. 
It pays to pull out unwanted seedlings early in the 
growing season to keep a balance. Self-sowing is 
essential to the "friendly jumble" of the cottage gar- 
den, but the impact of a block of plants is lost. 
Cottage garden favorites that can self-seed too 
much include border-edging favorites lady's mantle 
and Mexican daisy. Self-seeding grasses such as 
Mexican feather grass may also need some control- 
ling if allowed to self-seed freely. 


Design for spontaneity 

Within this framework of backbone plants and self- 
seeders, add bold, colorful plants in the gaps. These 
are the spots for those spontaneous plant purchases! 
Adding bold, colorful plants brings excitement and 


drama and can help create the feeling of abundance 
that is the hallmark of the controlled chaos of the 
cottage garden. And pulling off the same trick within 
a New Perennial planting can ensure that there are 
vibrant colors in the garden before the late-summer 
peak. Strike a balance between early- and late- 
summer-flowering plants, and, of course, tailor your 
choices to plants that like the same soil conditions 
you have in your garden. In dry, free-draining soil, 
plant cottage garden favorites such as wallflower, 
shrubby potentilla (Potentilla fruticosa, Zones 3-7), 
and pale yellow-eyed grass for early summer color. 
Mingle these with some later-flowering perennials 
from the New Perennial style such as sedum and 
New England asters. In heavy soil, partner roses and 
lilacs (Syringa spp. and cvs., Zones 3-8) with hele- 
nium and black-eyed Susans. 

By combining the classic cottage style and the 
contemporary New Perennial style, you will create a 
garden that celebrates diversity and shows the sur- 
prising results that can be achieved when unlikely 
neighbors are brought together. 





Greg Loades is the author of The Modern Cottage Garden. 
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A lot going 
on, but in a 
small space. 
Blending plants 
from each style 
ensures that 
your garden 
never quits. 
Repeating 
clumps of the 
same plant 
adapts the style 
of a New Peren- 
nial design and 
adds order to 

a cottage 
approach. 


| PLANTS | 


Favorites to help you get the look 


Incorporating either the cottage garden style or the New Perennial style into your garden can be accomplished largely 
by using many of the plants that are hallmarks of each. Here are some options to get you started. 





— COTTAGE GARDEN CLASSICS — 
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1. ‘Bowles’s Mauve’ wallflower 
(Erysimum ‘Bowles’s Mauve’) 
Zones: 6-9 

Size: 24 inches tall and 

18 inches wide 

Conditions: Full sun; average to 
dry soil 

Native range: Garden origin 


2. Lady's mantle 

(Alchemilla mollis) 

Zones: 3-8 

Size: 18 inches tall and 30 inches wide 
Conditions: Partial shade; average to 
moist, well-drained soil 

Native range: Eastern Europe 


3. Mexican daisy 

(Erigeron karvinskianus) 

Zones: 8-10 

Size: 20 inches tall and 30 inches wide 
Conditions: Full sun; average to 

dry soil 

Native range: Mexico and 

Central America 


4. Foxglove 

(Digitalis spp. and cvs.) 

Zones: 3-8 

Size: 2 to 5 feet tall and 

1 to 2 feet wide 

Conditions: Full sun to partial shade; 
average to moist, well-drained soil 
Native range: Europe 


5. 'Princess Anne' rose 

(Rosa ‘Princess Anne’) 

Zones: 4—1 1 

Size: 4 feet tall and wide 

Conditions: Full sun to partial shade; 
not fussy about soil 

Native range: Garden origin 


6. Pale yellow-eyed grass 
(Sisyrinchium striatum) 

Zones: 5-9 

Size: 2 feet tall and wide 

Conditions: Full sun to partial shade; 
moist, well-drained soil 

Native range: Argentina and Chile 


Photos, this page and facing page: Heather Edwards/gapphotos.com (1, 5); Jennifer Benner (2); Michelle Gervais (3, 11, 12); Steve Aitken (4, 6, 8); 


Carol Collins (7); Stephanie Fagan (9); Brandi Spade (10) 





— NEW PERENNIAL STARS — 





7. Mexican feather grass 
(Nassella tenuissima) 

Zones: 6b-11 

Size: 12 to 24 inches tall 
and 12 inches wide 
Conditions: Full sun; average 
to dry soil 

Native range: Southwestern 
United States to Mexico 


8. Black-eyed Susans 

(Rudbeckia spp. and cvs.) 

Zones: 3-10 

Size: 1 to 6 feet tall and 

1 to 3 feet wide 

Conditions: Full sun to partial shade; 
average to dry, well-drained soil 
Native range: North America 


9. 'Matrona' sedum 
(Hylotelephium ‘Matrona’) 

Zones: 4-9 

Size: 2 feet tall and wide 

Conditions: Full sun to partial shade; 
average to dry, well-drained soil 
Native range: Garden origin 


10. ‘Andenken an Alma Potschke’ 
New England aster 

(Symphyotrichum novae-angliae 
‘Andenken an Alma Potschke’) 

Zones: 3-8 

Size: 2 feet tall and wide 

Conditions: Full sun to partial shade; 
average to moist, well-drained soil 
Native range: Northeastern United States 


11. ‘Moorflamme’ moor grass 
(Molinia caerulea subsp. 
caerulea ‘Moorflamme’) 

Zones: 5-9 

Size: 4 feet tall and 2 feet wide 
Conditions: Full sun; moist, 
well-drained soil 

Native range: Europe 


12. ‘Moerheim Beauty’ sneezeweed 
(Helenium ‘Moerheim Beauty’ 

Zones: 3-8 

Size: 3 feet tall and 2 feet wide 
Conditions: Full sun; moist, 
well-drained soil 

Native range: Garden origin 
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No space for an acre of 
apple trees? No problem. 

You can still have fresh fruit 

from your backyard or patio if 
you select the right variety of 
tree on a dwarfing rootstock œ 


and prune appropriately. т 
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NO ORCHARD 


NEEDED 


Неге 5 everything you need to know about growing 
dwarf fruit trees in your backyard 


BY FIONUALA CAMPION 





rowing your own orchard fruits in the 

backyard is extremely rewarding and 

gives you an empowering sense of resil- 
iency. It reduces your carbon footprint (that 
luscious peach you're biting into was not just 
transported 500 miles) and your grocery bills. 
Homegrown fruit is far more delicious than what 
you find in a store, and you can rest assured that 
it is safe to eat. But if you’re concerned the term 
“orchard fruit” implies that you need acres to 
produce the variety and quantity of fruit you’d 
like, think again. 

Fruit tree breeders have opened up a world of 
possibilities for gardeners by offering naturally 
dwarfing fruit tree varieties and by developing 
dwarfing and semi-dwarfing rootstocks on which 
any varietal can be grafted. These advances make 
it possible for even the smallest garden to grow 
abundant fruit. Apart from being able to squeeze 
more fruit trees into a smaller space, compact 
fruit trees make the gardener’s life easier. Main- 
taining a tree’s height at eye level or at least 
within arm’s reach makes it easier to monitor, 
troubleshoot, spray, thin, prune, and protect the 








tree from birds (or other critters) as the antici- 
pated crop ripens. And harvesting is safer, since 
neither tree-climbing skills nor ladders are needed 
to reach fruit on the topmost branches. Having 
grown and maintained a dozen big, 75-year-old, 
standard-size apple and pear trees in my garden 
in Ireland and an equal number of semi-dwarf 
fruit trees pruned to a manageable height in my 
Northern California garden, I can happily report 
that when it comes to growing fruit trees, keeping 
them compact makes a gardener’s life better. 


Get to know the ins and outs of rootstocks 
Almost every fruit tree you buy is actually two 
(or more) varieties joined or grafted together. The 
upper part of the tree (scion) produces the fruit 
we re familiar with—the ‘Granny Smith’ apple, 
the ‘Bartlett’ pear, the ‘Elberta’ peach—and it’s 
grafted onto the rootstock (much of it under- 
ground) of the second variety (illustration, p. 58). 
The rootstock determines the ultimate size of 
the tree, its pest and disease resistance, and what 
conditions it is adaptable to (think cold hardiness, 
heat resistance, and soil-type tolerance). When 
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buying fruit trees, look for a label with the type 
of rootstock described by a name or code, such as 
M27, and a general overview of what to expect 
from that rootstock (example: “semi-dwarfing, 
hardy to Zone 4”). 

Rootstocks are most often categorized by their 
ability to determine tree size. Standard rootstocks 
produce the largest trees, reaching 35 feet tall. 
Semi-dwarfing rootstocks produce trees 16 to 30 
feet tall. Dwarfing rootstocks produce the small- 
est trees, ranging from 5 to 12 feet tall. Although 
dwarfing rootstocks create the smallest trees, 
suitable even for containers, there are drawbacks. 

A true dwarfing rootstock such as M27 ensures 
that your apple tree remains under 6 feet tall 
with no extra pruning, plus it promotes early 
fruiting. But it also means your tree will have a 
shallow root system and therefore no drought 
tolerance, so the soil will need to be kept evenly 
moist at all times. Staking or anchoring is also 
needed to prevent toppling, and as M27 root- 
stock is susceptible to mildew and fire blight, 
regular monitoring and treating of your dwarf 





tree for fungal problems is vital. 
Grafting makes the creation of many dwarf fruit trees possible. The rootstock The more recently developed, harder to find 
(left) is generally what determines the size of the tree. The scion, or top part, of another 


tree is then grafted onto the rootstock (right). The illustration below highlights how the 
tree you buy at the nursery is actually built. known M27, but it keeps the tree under 8 feet 


G65 rootstock is not as dwarfing as the better- 


and offers greater disease resistance. However, 
it’s also shallow rooted, so staking and regular 
irrigation are necessary for maintaining its health. 
Bottom line: Know what rootstock your tree has 
so you'll understand its needs in advance. 


Explore the various tree-siting options 

Just because a fruit tree is considered “dwarf” 
SCION — — doesn't mean it will stay tiny and compact its 
whole life. With proper siting and pruning, 
however, you can keep the growth of your trees 
manageable. When it comes to planting, you 
have a few options. You can plant them singly 


in the garden as you would any other trees. But 






their reduced footprint also makes them good 
$«—————— GRAFT UNION candidates for espalier, hedgerows, or for putting 
in pots. 

Creating a two-dimensional fruit tree using 
the ancient art of espaliering is one way to pro- 
ROOTSTOCK ES mote maximum fruit production in the smallest 
17 “ч amount of space (photo, p. 61). All that’s needed 
| V | T Fes is a sunny strip of rich, well-drained soil (against 
n UU a wall or fence works well) and the intention to 
EM stay on top of the pruning needed to keep your 
beautiful espalier within bounds. 
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Photos: Graham Strong/gapphotos.com (p. 56); Danielle Sherry (pp. 57, 58); Ernie Janes/gapphotos.com (p. 59). Illustrations: Lyn Alice. 


Hedgerows have been around 
for hundreds of years, and for 
good reason. This close-planting 
technique produces a large amount 
of fruit from a relatively compact 
space. Dwarf fruit trees are par- 
ticularly well suited to this style 
because their footprint is already 
more compact. 








| TECHNIQUE | 


Proper pruning can keep semt-dwarf trees in check 





Given the challenges of true dwarfing rootstocks (top- maintained structure for the future. In subsequent years, 
pling and high moisture needs), many gardeners may follow regular winter pruning techniques for your fruit 
choose a variety with a semi-dwarfing rootstock instead. tree, removing broken, diseased, crossed, or damaged 
That can be a good move. Semi-dwarfing rootstocks branches. Each summer, keep your tree compact and 
seldom control fruit tree size as much as you'd expect, manageable with summer pruning (cutting new growth 
though, and pruning is the only way to ensure a tree back by half). If your tree is particularly vigorous, do a 
stays under 12 feet tall. Following the pruning steps late spring pruning (cutting new growth back by half) 
below during the first year will give your tree an easily as well. 
рт 4 Ч - R AN шив 2, jj 
^ 7 ss 1 “at Zij p X 1 
| х х iy ai / p m. - 
: hà mw Y poA A Үс 
by Ч 
22377 
CUTS | 
; CUTS 
: | 
АР Mk. 
AT THE INITIAL AFTER ITS FIRST IN LATE SUMMER, 
PLANTING TIME, SPRING FLUSH, your young tree should get its 
your tree should be topped new, leafy branches first summer pruning, with the 
between 2 and 4 feet above should be cut newest growth (promoted 
the ground using a heading back by half. by the early spring pruning) 
cut. This will force low again cut back by half. 


scaffold limbs to form. 
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| PLANTS | 


Varieties that won't let you down 


The main problem with many of the dwarf fruit trees available is that the fruit they produce rarely matches up to that of their 
full-size counterparts. Research continues, though, with the greatest strides made for peaches and nectarines. A number of 
excellent, full-flavor varieties are now available. Here are a few of my favorites. 





‘APPLE BABE’ APPLE 
(Malus domestica ‘Apple Babe’, 
Zones 4—10) 


Outside of the peach and nectarine 
families, dwarf fruit trees usually pro- 
duce less than their variety’s normal 
yield. ‘Apple Babe’ is the exception. 
Reaching 8 to 10 feet tall at maturity 

if left alone, it can easily be kept below 
6 feet tall with pruning. If it has a 
cross-pollinator (another apple tree 
within 2 miles as the bee flies), in 

two to three years ‘Apple Babe’ will 
produce generous crops of full-size, 
glossy, red-skinned, crisp apples in late 
summer, even in hot locations where 
apples are typically harder to grow. 

A perfect choice for a container, ‘Apple 
Babe’ requires full sun, well-amended 
fertile soil, and regular watering. 


'NAGAMI' KUMQUAT 
(Citrus margarita 'Nagami', Zone 8-11) 


If regular pruning feels too daunt- 

ing, there are a number of marvelous 
naturally compact choices available, 
including 'Nagami' kumquat, which 
produces delightfully sweet-tart fruit 
best enjoyed fresh and whole, with no 
peeling needed. Out in the landscape, 
this bushy, upright evergreen reaches 
8 to 12 feet tall at maturity. Grown in 
a large container and sheared lightly 
after a generous midwinter harvest of 
bright orange, teardrop-shaped fruit, it 
can be maintained at a tidier 5 to 6 feet 
tall. Container growing also allows for 
easier frost protection in cooler zones. 
Though this beautiful tree is tolerant 
of temperatures down to 24°F, it’s bet- 
ter to cover it when frost threatens 

or even bring it indoors, where it can 
adorn a bright, sunny corner all winter 
long. Feed 'Nagami' every six weeks 
during the growing season with an 
organic fertilizer. 


"HONEY BABE’ MINIATURE PEACH 
(Prunus persica ‘Honey Babe’, Zones 6-9) 


This tree is a fabulous choice for container growing, producing 


‘COMPACT STELLA’ CHERRY 
(Prunus avium ‘Compact Stella’, 
Zones 5-9) 


A fabulous cherry for any garden, 
‘Compact Stella’ is a disease-resistant 
variety that grows 10 to 12 feet tall 
when left unpruned. With pruning, 
this self-fruiting, crack-resistant vari- 
ety can easily be kept below 8 feet 
tall, making it almost effortless to 
protect as its juicy, dark red cherries 
ripen. This compact tree bears heavy 
crops of tasty fruit within 1 to 2 years 
of planting and prefers full sun, well- 
drained soil, and regular irrigation. 
Prune diligently (always in winter; 
summer if needed) to keep it as small 
as you desire, and plan on a spring- 
time display of beautiful blossoms 
followed by a late spring/early sum- 
mer harvest of delicious cherries. 


SOURCES 


* One Green World, Portland, 
OR; 877-353-4028; onegreen 
world.com 
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delicious, firm, full-flavor peaches on a dainty tree that barely 
reaches 6 feet tall even without pruning. ‘Honey Babe’ is also 
extremely ornamental, producing a pretty flush of springtime 
blooms followed by a late summer harvest. The firm, red-blushed, 
golden-fleshed, freestone peaches are great for fresh eating, cook- 
ing, baking, making preserves, and canning. Partly self-fruitful, 
‘Honey Babe’ yields more if another dwarf peach or nectarine 

is nearby. This tree will produce abundant tasty fruit within two 
years of planting. Grow it in full sun in rich, well-drained soil, and 
water regularly. Prune in winter to remove dead, diseased, or bro- 
ken branches. Like most peaches and nectarine varieties, ‘Honey 
Babe’ requires dormant spraying to help prevent peach leaf curl. 


e Raintree Nursery, Morton, 
WA; 800-391-8892; raintree 
nursery.com 


e Peaceful Valley Farm and 


Garden Supply, Grass Valley, 
CA; 888-748-1722; grow 
organic.com 


* Gurney's Seed and Nursery 
Co., Greendale, IN; 513-354- 
1491; gurneys.com 


* Nature Hills Nursery, Omaha, 


NE; 888-864-7663; naturehills 
.com 





Photos, this page: Friedrich Strauss/gapphotos.com (top left); Paul Debois/gapphotos.com (center); courtesy of Fionuala Campion (bottom); Howard Rice/gapphotos.com 
(top right). Photos, facing page: Graham Strong/gapphotos.com (top left); Nova Photo Graphik/gapphotos.com (top center and right); millettephotomedia.com (bottom) 


‘PIXIE-COT’ APRICOT 
(Prunus armeniaca 'Pixie-Cot', 
Zones 6-9) 


Absolutely the best apricot variety 
you can grow when space is limited, 
‘Pixie-Cot’ is a self-fruiting, high- 
yielding tree reaching 8 to 10 feet 

tall at maturity. It is easily kept lower 
with summer pruning. Uniform and 

of excellent quality, the medium-size, 
golden apricots ripen in early summer 
and are deliciously sweet and juicy— 
just like succulent apricots should be. 
Plant this lovely little apricot in full sun 
and compost-amended, well-drained 
soil. Water regularly for best results. 


‘VIOLETTE DE BORDEAUX’ FIG 
(Ficus carica ‘Violette de Bordeaux’, 
Zones 6-11) 


This fig has been grown and loved 

in the United States since the 1900s 
and is an outstanding, naturally dwarf- 
ing tree that's ideal for small spaces 
and containers. Reaching only 10 feet 
tall at maturity without pruning, this 
vigorous heirloom is self-fruiting, 
productive, and tough, resisting pests 
and disease and tolerating coastal 
conditions and temperature extremes 
easily. ‘Violette de Bordeaux’ is a 
beautiful tree that yields a moderately 
generous crop (two harvests per year 
in warmer zones) of rich, sweet, small, 


purple-black fruit that is excellent fresh or dried. Hands-down, ‘Violette de 
Bordeaux’ is my all-time favorite fig (I grow six different varieties in my North- 
ern California garden). Plant it in full sun and in rich, well-draining soil, and 


remember to water lightly but regularly for best results. 


"ARCTIC SPRITE’ MINIATURE WHITE NECTARINE 
(Prunus persica var. nucipersica 
‘Arctic Sprite’, Zones 6-9) 


A delightful new introduction for 
2020, ‘Arctic Sprite’ is an attractive, 
self-fruiting tree that reaches 5 to 

6 feet tall at maturity with no prun- 
ing at all and produces midsummer 
harvests of delicious, white-fleshed, 
super-sweet, freestone nectarines. 
Grow ‘Arctic Sprite’ in full sun in well- 
drained, well-amended soil, and avert 
peach leaf curl with copper spray 
while dormant. Perfect for half-wine 
barrels or other containers of a similar 
size, this tree is equally charming grac- 
ing the back of a sunny perennial bed. 








Lt 


Espaliered trees offer a unique focal point and 
a delicious harvest. Nearly any variety of dwarf fruit 
tree can be trained into a two-dimensional form, but 
you'll need to prune for shape regularly. 


Hedgerow planting (photo, p. 59) is another 
fantastic way to guarantee a whole lot of fruit 
from a relatively small area. This involves 
placing the dwarf trees in rows but spacing 
them close together. Make sure their place- 
ment doesn't block air circulation and light 
from nearby plantings, however, and if you 
would like to plant more than one type of tree 
together, only do so if they all have similar 
conditional needs. This means your trees must 
have the same moisture, fertilizer, and main- 
tenance requirements and all grow at a similar 
rate so that one won't dominate or shade the 
others. Having the same rootstock is also key. In 
a hedgerow, 12 trees can sometimes be planted 
3 feet apart in a hedgelike fashion in one strip. 
With trees planted so close, growth will be 
somewhat curtailed, but it's still important to 
monitor for potential domination concerns and 
to keep all of your trees in bounds with diligent 
winter and summer pruning. 

Containers are also an option, but only trees 
on true dwarfing rootstocks are candidates for 
this placement (photo, p. 56). If you grow your 
fruit trees in pots, keep them consistently moist 
(drip irrigation is ideal), and be sure that they 
are staked or tethered to avoid toppling. 





Fionuala Campion is the owner and manager of Cottage 


Gardens of Petaluma in Petaluma, California. 
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For a great garden show, 
choose tough, multiseason performers 
for the starring roles 






BY IRVIN ETIENNE 


am addicted to acquiring new plants, 
perhaps more than most people. If 
you tell me all the glorious details of 
a recent introduction, I will buy it by the 
dozen. Oh, it’s fussy and demanding? That’s 
OK. I want it, and I want it now. 
But sometimes what you want isn’t what 
you need. Often what you really need is 
a plant that you can build a garden bed 
around. It should be tough, undemanding, 
able to handle some stress, and visually 
appealing for multiple seasons. After more 
than 25 years working in a public garden, 
I have discovered some great plants that 
don’t let me down. Here are a few that 


make attractive anchors for great displays. 
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‘Mango Magie hellebore 
Helleborus ‘Mango Magic’ 
ZONES: 3-9 

SIZE: 18 inches tall and wide 


CONDITIONS: Full to partial shade; average to moist, well-drained soil 


NATIVE RANGE: Hybrid 


‘Lemon Meringue’ baptisia 
Baptisia ‘Lemon Meringue’ 
ZONES: 4-9 

SIZE: 3 feet tall and wide 


CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial 
shade; average to dry, well- 
drained soil 

NATIVE RANGE: Hybrid of species 
found in Texas and Oklahoma 
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With so many glorious hybrids available, it is dif- 
ficult to find a bad hellebore (Helleborus spp. and 
cvs., Zones 4—9). It is really a matter of finding the 
flower color you like, and 'Mango Magic' does 
the trick for me. Magical yellow blooms with red 
streaking emerge in late winter or early spring, and 
they last for weeks. The foliage is truly evergreen, 
providing four seasons of interest, and it is deer 
resistant too. If the foliage starts to look rough by 
late winter, you can cut it off as soon as the flower 
buds appear. ‘Mango Magic’, like other hellebores, 
is a shade plant that does best in fertile soil with 
adequate moisture. 

Brunneras (Brunnera macrophylla and cvs., Zones 
3-8) are also excellent shade plants, even tolerat- 
ing dry shade once established. The heavy silvering 
of ‘Silver Heart’ brings it to a whole new level. It 
is sturdy and beautiful, with thick leaves that help 
it handle heat and humidity, so it stays sharp all 
summer. It also has excellent winter hardiness. This 
plant tolerates various soil conditions but does best 
in average or better soil with decent moisture. Blue 
spring flowers add another great dimension. 

There are few true grasses that do well in shade, so 
we often turn to sedges (Carex spp. and cvs., Zones 
3-10) instead to provide fine texture. With its neat 
mounds of silvery blue leaves, Bunny Blue® creep- 
ing sedge is especially good for lighting up a shady 
spot. Mine is surviving in less-than-ideal soil that 
can get extremely dry. If you are kind enough to 
place it in light shade with good soil that holds a bit 
of moisture, it would be most appreciative. 

‘Lemon Meringue’ baptisia is an outstanding 
hybrid that is covered in late spring by bright lemon 
yellow flowers held well above the foliage. After 
flowering, the deep blue-green foliage acts as a 
shrub in the landscape. Baptisias can tolerate a little 
shade, but they bloom best in full sun. Once estab- 
lished, they are not fussy about soil and will even 
tolerate dry periods. 

Several geraniums have a long bloom time, but 
few are as versatile as ‘Bevan’s Variety’ bigroot 
geranium. It is vigorous enough to be used as a 
ground cover in full sun or partial shade, and while 
it is happiest in good soil, it can handle less-ideal 
soil as well. Once established, it will tolerate dry 
conditions for short periods. Its late spring to early 
summer flowers need no deadheading, and the 
attractive light green foliage looks good all season. 


Photos: millettephotomedia.com (р. 64, top; p. 65, left; p. 68, top); Bill Johnson (p. 64, bottom; p. 65, center); Nancy J. Ondra (p. 65, right; p. 68, bottom left) 





Bunny Blue” creeping sedge ‘Silver Heart’ brunnera ‘Bevan’s Variety’ bigroot geranium 


Carex laxiculmis 'Hobb' Brunnera macrophylla 'Silver Heart' Geranium macrorrhizum 'Bevan's Variety' 

ZONES: 5-9 ZONES: 3-8 ZONES: 4-8 

SIZE: 8 to 12 inches tall and wide SIZE: 12 inches tall and 18 inches wide SIZE: 8 to 12 inches tall and 18 to 

CONDITIONS: Full to partial shade CONDITIONS: Partial shade; average 24 inches wide 

NATIVE RANGE: Eastern North America to moist, well-drained soil CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; dry 
NATIVE RANGE: Eastern Europe to to moderately moist, well-drained soil 
Western Asia NATIVE RANGE: Southern Europe and 

Turkey 


| PLANTING PLAN 1 | 


Cool hues shine in shade 


Color echoes are pleasing to the eye and help tie Y / 
a bed together. To brighten up a shady spot, try х 
building a plant combination around soothing blues / i 

with silver echoes. Ё 


— 


1. Bunny Blue? creeping sedge 
2. 'Silver Heart' brunnera 
3. A medium-size blue hosta such as 'Halcyon' 
(Hosta 'Halcyon', Zones 3-8) 
4. Japanese painted fern 
(Athyrium nipponicum var. pictum 
and cvs., Zones 5-8) 
5. ‘Blue Mist’ dwarf fothergilla 
(Fothergilla gardenii ‘Blue Mist’, Zones 5-8) 


6. ‘Misty Blue’ white baneberry 
(Actaea pachypoda ‘Misty Blue’, Zones 4-8) 
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‘Hyperion’ daylily 

Hemerocallis ‘Hyperion’ 

ZONES: 3-9 

SIZE: 40 inches tall and 18 to 24 inches wide 


CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; 
moderately moist, well-drained soil 


NATIVE RANGE: Hybrid 


‘Iron Butterfly’ ironweed 
Vernonia lettermannii ‘Iron Butterfly’ 
ZONES: 4-9 

SIZE: 2 to 3 feet tall and wide 


CONDITIONS: Full sun; average to dry, 
well-drained soil 


NATIVE RANGE: Arkansas and Oklahoma 
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‘Hyperion’ daylily has been around for a while 
and remains one of the best, with fragrant, soft yel- 
low flowers rising up to 40 inches. With the flowers 
held so high, you can place it just about anywhere 
in a sunny garden. Not fussy about soil, able to 
handle dry periods, and very cold hardy, ‘Hyperion’ 
is one stalwart plant. 

I have known Bear’s breeches for nearly 30 
years, and it remains one of my top 10 perennials. 
Big, bold, and beautiful, it commands attention. 
The highly architectural dark green foliage is reason 
enough to grow this plant, and the flowers are a 
weeks-long bonus. Spikes arise 3 to 4 feet tall, with 
spiny purple bracts that emerge a couple weeks 
before the white flowers open. The actual flowers 
last a couple weeks, and the bracts keep their good 
purple color for at least a few weeks longer. This 
plant prefers soil that does not stay too dry, but 
avoid planting it in wet soil. Though it is not aggres- 
sive, be aware that after you move it, the root pieces 
left behind will often regenerate. 

Unlike some of the giants of its genus, ‘Iron But- 
terfly' ironweed stays just a few feet tall and wide. 
Until midsummer it looks like a beautiful, very tidy, 
fine-textured shrub. Then it covers itself in vibrant 
purple flowers, becoming a later-season nectar 
source for butterflies and bees. 'Iron Butterfly' can 
deal with various soil types, take some drought, 
and even handle a short flooding once established. 
Freezing weather turns the whole plant chocolate 
brown. It remains ornamental all winter, especially 
with a bit of snow. 


| PLANTING PLAN 2| 


Good form takes center stage 


Any full-sun spot is ideal for this array of attention-grabbing 
plants. Here, plants with standout shapes provide both visual 
impact and pollinator habitat. 


1. ‘Iron Butterfly’ ironweed 
2. ‘October Skies’ aromatic aster 


3. ‘Eureka’ prairie blazing star 

(Liatris pycnostachya ‘Eureka’, Zones 3-9) 
4. ‘Skyracer’ purple moor grass 

(Molinia caerulea subsp. arundinacea ‘Skyracer’, Zones 5-8) 
5. ‘Grand Cascade’ butterfly bush 

(Buddleia ‘Grand Cascade’, Zones 5—10) 





Bear’s breeches 

Acanthus spinosus 

ZONES: 5-9 

SIZE: 3 to 4 feet tall and 2 to 3 feet wide 

CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; well-drained soil 
NATIVE RANGE: Southeastern Europe to Turkey 
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‘Autumn Bride’ heuchera 
Heuchera villosa ‘Autumn Bride’ 
ZONES: 3-8 


SIZE: 18 to 36 inches tall and 
18 to 24 inches wide 
CONDITIONS: Full to partial 
shade; moderately moist, well- 
drained soil 

NATIVE RANGE: Southeastern 
United States 





‘Sheffield’ 
chrysanthemum 
Chrysanthemum 
‘Sheffield’ (syn. 
‘Sheffield Pink’, 
‘Hillside Sheffield 
Pink’ ) 

ZONES: 5-9 

SIZE: 2 to 3 feet tall 
and wide 
CONDITIONS: Full 
sun; moderately moist, 
well-drained soil 
NATIVE RANGE: 
Garden origin 





‘October Skies’ aromatic aster 


Symphyotrichum oblongifolium 
‘October Skies’ 


ZONES: 3-8 

SIZE: 18 to 24 inches tall and wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun; average to dry, 
well-drained soil (tolerates sand and clay) 
NATIVE RANGE: Eastern and central 
United States 
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If I have a spot in full or partial shade where mul- 
tiple plants have failed, I reach for ‘Autumn Bride’ 
heuchera. This plant is what all other heucheras want 
to be—beautiful and resilient. Large, fuzzy, light 
green leaves offer color and an architectural element. 
Spikes of white flowers in late summer and early fall 
can rise to 3 feet tall. ‘Autumn Bride’ is very cold 
hardy, and heat and drought tolerant once established. 

‘October Skies’ aromatic aster forms a large 
mound completely covered in blue-violet flowers 
from September until freezing weather. In addition 
to being one of the longest-flowering asters, it keeps 
healthy foliage the whole season. Because it doesn’t 
get too big, it will fit into almost any garden. Give 
it full sun and average soil for the best show. Once 
established, it can handle dry conditions. 

The last perennial to bloom for me is ‘Sheffield’ 
chrysanthemum. Every year I swear the frost is 


| PLANTING PLAN 3 | 


Eye-catching textures 
add drama 


Never forget about foliage when choosing 
plants. This combination, perfect for a spot 
with partial shade or morning sun, provides 
plenty of exciting leaf textures, with flowers 
as a bonus. 


1. Bear's breeches 


2. ‘Autumn Bride’ heuchera 
3. 
4. ‘All Gold’ Japanese forest grass 


(Hakonechloa macra ‘All Gold’, 
Zones 5-9) 


. ‘Brilliance’ autumn fern 
(Dryopteris erythrosora ‘Brilliance’, 
Zones 5-8) 

. ‘Little Honey’ oakleaf hydrangea 


(Hydrangea quercifolia ‘Little Honey’, 
Zones 5-9) 


‘Mango Magic’ hellebore 


SOURCES 


going to get it, but it still blooms each October. 
Though its blossoms are called pink, soft peach is 

a more accurate way to describe its color. Plant it 
in well-drained soil to prevent winter root rot. This 
mum is super tough. It does tend to lean with time, 
though. If you find that objectionable, pinch the 
plants back in late spring to early summer to keep 
them shorter. 

These tough perennials are as beautiful as they are 
functional. I’m not saying to use them exclusively; 
experiment with all kinds of plants, but keep some 
of these in mind so that you start with a solid foun- 
dation. Now get out there and start building that 
new bed. 





Irvin Etienne is the curator of herbaceous plants and seasonal 


garden design for the Garden at Newfields in Indianapolis. 







ч 


¢ Bluestone Perennials, Madison, OH; 800-852-5243; bluestoneperennials.com 


e Perennial Farm Marketplace, Glen Arm, MD; 410-592-6106; perennialfarmmarketplace.com 


e Rare Roots, Mechanicsville, VA; 804-296-6592: rareroots.com 
* White Flower Farm, Litchfield, CT; 800-503-9624; whiteflowerfarm.com 
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'KALEIDOSCOPE' MAYAPPLE 
Podophyllum ‘Kaleidoscope’ 


ZONES: 7—9 

SIZE: 18 inches tall and 24 inches wide 
CONDITIONS: Partial to full shade; evenly moist, well- 
drained soil (let dry only slightly between watering) 
NATIVE RANGE: Himalayas, China, and Japan 


If you are looking for a big bold leaf for shade as an 
alternative to hostas (Hosta spp. and cvs., Zones 3—9), 
mayapple is your plant. With its eight-lobed geometric 
leaf shape and distinct hexagonal color pattern in 
shades of silver, burgundy, and chartreuse, ‘Kaleido- 
scope’ is a particularly interesting cultivar that has the 
power to dictate the color choices for the entire bed. 
Give it a protected spot; new shoots can tolerate a touch 
of frost in early spring, but extended temperatures below 
20°F may necessitate a covering. It’s a surprisingly easy 
plant to maintain, requiring only to be cut back in late 
fall before it lies dormant for the winter. 
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‘MAGNUS’ PURPLE CONEFLOWER 
Echinacea purpurea ‘Magnus’ 


ZONES: 3-8 

SIZE: 30 to 36 inches tall and 12 to 18 inches wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; dry to medium, 
well-drained soil 

NATIVE RANGE: Central to Southeastern North America 


From midsummer to early fall, ‘Magnus’ purple cone- 
flower is a particularly profuse bloomer. Large, non- 
drooping, rose-purple petals surrounding a dark cone 
stand atop sturdy stems. What sets ‘Magnus’ apart from 
its counterparts is its height. At close to 3 feet tall, it 
makes a bold statement. As a major bonus, coneflowers 
are great for attracting pollinators. Leave the flower 
heads standing into November and December for mid- 
winter interest. 


‘HELEN VON STEIN’ LAMBS’ EARS 


Stachys byzantina ‘Helen Von Stein’, 

syn. ‘Big Ears’ 

ZONES: 4—9 

SIZE: 8 inches tall and 15 to 18 inches wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun; average to dry, well-drained 
soil; drought-tolerant 

NATIVE RANGE: Turkey, Armenia, and Iran 


While walking through a friend's garden recently, 

| stopped and asked, "What is this?" Although | am 
familiar with lambs' ears' silvery blue-green color 
and irresistibly touchable woolly texture, | had never 
seen a cultivar with foliage this large. With individual 
leaves reaching up to 8 inches long, 'Helen von Stein' 
forms a dense mat that is perfect for the front edge 
of a border. This cultivar is also noted for its heat 
tolerance, being less likely to wilt and droop in hot 
temperatures, and it is deer and rabbit resistant. 

Cut it back in late fall. 











Astilbe ‘Amber Moon’ 


ZONES: 4-9 

SIZE: 30 inches tall and 18 inches wide 
CONDITIONS: Partial to full shade; evenly moist, 
fertile soil 

NATIVE RANGE: China 


It’s the foliage color and texture of ‘Amber Moon’ that 
make it a true standout. Chartreuse leaves, tinged in 
red on the edges, add a spot of brightness to a shady 
spot. The lacy texture adds a touch of softness. Plant 
‘Amber Moon’ in the middle of a bed behind a low- 
growing ground cover or in front of a dark green shrub 
to highlight its striking bright pink vertical panicles. 
The sturdy, long-stemmed flower heads work well in 
midsummer bouquets. 


Courtney Olander is a 
landscape designer in 
Seattle. 











Photos, clockwise from top left: Joshua McCullough; Michelle Gervais; Nancy J. Ondra; courtesy of Courtney Olander; Steve Aitken 


LESSONS. ACTIVITIES. GRANTS. COMMUNITY. 


We help bring the positive, life-changing experiences a garden can ORO 
3) 


provide to more than a million kids across the U.S. every year. Cr 


Point your smartphone 
camera to scan and give 
online at KidsGardening.org 
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‘BLONDE AMBITION’ BLUE GRAMA GRASS 
Bouteloua gracilis ‘Blonde Ambition’ 


ZONES: 4—9 

SIZE: 2 to 3 feet tall and 1 to 2 feet wide 

CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; well-drained soil 
NATIVE RANGE: North America 


When | first saw ‘Blonde Ambition’ blue grama grass, | 

fell in love. This is a warm-season grass with a clumping 
habit. Horizontal, one-sided seed heads resembling eye- 
lashes are produced on long stems, emerging chartreuse 
and changing to blonde as they age. ‘Blonde Ambition’ 

is incredibly versatile. | planted a mass of them along a 
stubborn pathway where a canopy of Colorado pinyon 
(Pinus edulis, Zones 5—8) above cast a significant amount 
of afternoon shade. They took off right away with very 
little care, giving the underwhelming pathway the punch 
it needed. This grass's drought tolerance makes it a good 
candidate for the Southwest's xeric conditions. It is deer 
and rabbit resistant and will tolerate highly exposed areas 
and residential heat islands. 
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‘SISKIYOU PINK’ GAURA 

Oenothera lindheimeri ‘Siskiyou Pink’t 
ZONES: 5-3 

SIZE: 2 to 3 feet tall and wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun; well-drained soil 
NATIVE RANGE: Texas and Louisiana 


‘Siskiyou Pink’ gaura is an airy, wispy plant that dances. 
A long-bloomer, this herbaceous perennial with red- 
tinged green foliage also tolerates heat and humidity 
well. The airy masses of deep pink flowers are a stun- 
ning accent to any planting where you want to comple- 
ment reds, yellows, or orange flowers. | love that the 
height and width of this plant allow you to mix it with 
bulkier perennials like Russian sage (Salvia yangii,"* 
Zones 5-8) and sand sagebrush (Artemisia filifolia, 
Zones 4-8) without it being swallowed up and lost in 
the mix. That the dramatic foliage is beautiful in its own 
right just adds to the plant’s flexibility. 


‘PANCHITO’ MANZANITA 
Arctostaphylos x coloradensis ‘Panchito’ 


ZONES: 4—8 

SIZE: 2 feet tall and 3 to 5 feet wide 

CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; well-drained soil 
NATIVE RANGE: Mountain West 


| started planting this wonderful xeriscape evergreen in the 
Santa Fe area a few years ago. Everything about this Colorado 
native is attractive, from its leaves to its branches to its small 
Clusters of pink flowers in spring. ‘Panchito’ manzanita has 
waxy green foliage that comes from deep-red-to-mahogany- 
colored bark within its undulating stems. The changing 
climate in northern New Mexico has made low-growing 
junipers, in most cases, a bad choice due to persistent 
drought. ‘Panchito’ is a great alternative, thriving as long as 
it has well-drained soil. The lovely, small, heather-like pink 
flowers hang from the branches for six weeks in late winter 
and early spring. It’s a great choice to add winter interest too. 





m SLE 
‘ULTRA VIOLET’ SALVIA 
Salvia ‘Ultra Violet’ 


ZONES: 6—9 

SIZE: 18 to 20 inches tall and 24 to 28 inches wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun; well-drained soil 

NATIVE RANGE: Hybrid 


A group of ‘Ultra Violet’ salvias are planted outside my 
office window and bring me joy all summer long. The 
deep purple blooms are a lovely addition to a hum- 
mingbird or butterfly garden, attracting both pollinators 
in great number. This little marvel blooms from May 

to November. The southwest exposure outside my 
office is a furnace in July and August, but ‘Ultra Violet’ 
perseveres, checking all the boxes for a high desert 
arid environment. It has low water needs and beautiful 
flowers, is wildlife resistant (deer, rabbits), and has a 
long bloom time. It will even thrive in spots with lots of 
radiated heat. 








Mark Brotton is the owner 
and principal designer at 
Living Water Irrigation 
and Landscape in 

Santa Fe, New Mexico. 











t Formerly Gaura lindheimeri ‘Siskiyou Pink’ 
tt Formerly Perovskia atriplicifolia 





Photos, clockwise from top left: Steve Aitken; Nancy J. Ondra; Marianne Majerus Garden Images; courtesy of Lisa Brotton; courtesy of Plant Select 
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FLAME THROWER® REDBUD 


‘SUMMER CHOCOLATE’ MIMOSA TUFF STUFF AH-HA® MOUNTAIN HYDRANGEA 
Albizia julibrissin* ‘Summer Chocolate’ Hydrangea serrata ‘SMNHSDD’ Cercis canadensis ‘NC2016-2’ 
ZONES: 6-9 ZONES: 5-9 ZONES: 5-9 


SIZE: 20 feet tall and 15 feet wide 

CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; tolerant of a wide 
range of soil 

NATIVE RANGE: Asia 


SIZE: 2 to 3 feet tall and wide 
CONDITIONS: Partial shade; evenly moist soil 
NATIVE RANGE: Japan and Korea 


While its leaves, flowers, and overall stature are smaller 


SIZE: 15 to 20 feet tall and 15 feet wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun; moist, well-drained soil 
NATIVE RANGE: Southeastern United States 


A beautiful introduction out of the JC Raulston Arbo- 


This is a visually stunning, fast-growing deciduous tree 


with finely divided (almost fernlike) leaves and a graceful 


fan-shaped habit. Very heat tolerant, it grows in almost 
any soil that is well draining—even alkaline conditions. 


Once established, ‘Summer Chocolate’ is drought tolerant 


but looks its best in evenly moist spots. Be sure to site it 
in areas protected from high winds, as the branches can 
snap easily, ruining the tree’s graceful form. New leaves 


than those of the more popular bigleaf hydrangea (H. 
macrophylla, Zones 6-9), Tuff Stuff An-Ha® mountain 
hydrangea makes up for any perceived shortcomings 
with its exceptional hardiness, lovely compactness, and 
the sheer number of blooms it produces. For me, it has 
also been more resistant to powdery mildew. Moun- 
tain hydrangeas typically bloom on old wood, but this 
selection also blooms on new growth. The flower buds 


retum in North Carolina, this stunning tree features a 
semi-weeping form, small pealike purple flowers in 
early spring, and leaves that emerge burgundy-red. The 
foliage changes to orange, yellow, and finally green as 
it matures. Flame Thrower® is tough as well as beauti- 
ful and is tolerant of high heat, high humidity, and even 
the heavy clay soil that is so common to the Southern 
Plains. This is a lovely compact redbud—and a great 


emerge green and darken to a beautiful rich burgundy 
color with pink powder puff-like flowers emerging in 
summer, which attract hummingbirds. This variety is 
less weedy than the species too, with much of its seed 
appearing to be less robust. 


are less prone to freezing in our unpredictable spring 
weather compared to some other varieties. The color 
of the blooms will change with soil pH—more blue in 
acidic soil, more lilac or light pink in alkaline soil. 


focal point—whose leaves remain bright and clean 
even through summer. The combination of all the foli- 
age hues on one tree as it morphs during the growing 
season is stunning. 





‘FAST FORWARD’ MUHLY GRASS 
Muhlenbergia capillaris ‘Fast Forward’ 


ZONES: 6-9 

SIZE: 24 to 36 inches tall and 24 inches wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun; tolerant of a wide range of soil 
NATIVE RANGE: Midwestern United States 


‘Fast Forward’ muhly grass is a favorite plant of gardeners 
inspired by Piet Oudolf. This improved version blooms four to 
six weeks earlier than the species—as early as late July—and 
all the way through fall. Its interest goes beyond the flowers, 
however, thanks to its fine-textured character and the cover it 
provides for wildlife. This drought-tolerant and deer-resistant 
selection is perfect for providing a dramatic pop of fall color 
in either xeriscapes or in beds with other ornamental grasses. 
‘Fast Forward’ also has a more compact and symmetrical 
shape than the species, featuring tight mounds of wispy dark 
green leaves. 





Cynthia Nunes Robinson 
is the former horticulture 
manager at Tulsa Botanic 


Garden in Oklahoma. 











*See invasive alert on page 80. 
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Photos, clockwise from top left: Joshua McCullough; Danielle Sherry; courtesy of JC Raulston Arboretum at NC State University; courtesy of Cynthia Robinson; Leonard Foltz, Dancing Oaks Nursery 


Bottom photo, left: millettephotomedia.com. Other photos: courtesy of Mark Dwyer. 


'HENRY EILERS' SWEET CONEFLOWER 
Ruabeckia subtomentosa 'Henry Eilers' 


ZONES: 4—8 

SIZE: 3 to 5 feet tall and 1 to 2 feet wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun; adaptable to a wide range 
of soil types, including clay 

NATIVE RANGE: Central United States 


Tolerating the heat well, this native comes into flower 

in late summer with 3-inch yellow blooms in which the 
rays are rolled instead of flat, giving them an exquisite, 
quilled effect. The green foliage has a mild, sweet aroma, 
but it's the profusion of asterisk-like blossoms that give 
this coneflower a lengthy season of interest that lasts 
until early fall. Providing months of color, ‘Henry Eilers’ is 
a perfect companion for native grasses and other peren- 
nials. For a smaller version, seek out the variety ‘Little 
Henry’ for half the height but all of the impact. 
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RATTLESNAKE MASTER 

Eryngium yuccifolium 

ZONES: 3—8 

SIZE: 4 to 5 feet tall and 2 to 3 feet wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun; well-drained soil 

NATIVE RANGE: Central and Southern United States 


When in bloom, rattlesnake master becomes an immedi- 
ate conversation piece, with its tightly packed, globular 
blooms that start green, age to white, and then brown in 
fall. These clusters of flowers hover above bluish, sword- 
shaped leaves and are architecturally striking. This 
underutilized native perennial doesn't transplant well, 

so find a good spot in full sun and watch a multitude of 
beneficial pollinators visit. The showy foliage is deer and 
rabbit proof, drought tolerance is another benefit of this 
amazing plant. 


'STARRY STARRY NIGHT' ROSE MALLOW 
Hibiscus 'Starry Starry Night 


ZONES: 4—9 

SIZE: 42 to 48 inches tall and 3 to 5 feet wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun; fertile, well-drained soil 
NATIVE RANGE: Hybrid of North American species 


This variety of rose mallow is exciting not only for its 
combination of gorgeous flowers and foliage, but also 
for its nice compact form. Intensely dark, near-black 
foliage serves as a backdrop for a multitude of 7-to- 
8-inch blooms that are pale pink with darker pink 
veining and speckling. 'Starry Starry Night' is deer 
resistant and hummingbird preferred! Late to emerge 
in spring, this stalwart plant quickly becomes a 
colorful anchor and combines well with myriad other 
perennials. Its compact form makes it extremely 
adaptable throughout the landscape. 








'VENUSTA' QUEEN OF THE PRAIRIE 
Filipendula rubra Nenusta' 


ZONES: 3-9 

SIZE: 4 to 8 feet tall and 3 to 4 feet wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; consistently 
moist, well-drained soil 

NATIVE RANGE: Eastern United States 


This amazing perennial is the star of the show in mid- 
summer when its substantial, cloudlike plumes drift 
above bright green, maplelike leaves arranged on 
zigzag stems. Its moisture tolerance makes 'Venusta' 
perfect in naturalistic plantings, along streams and 
ponds, or in a rain garden. Just be sure it has good 
drainage. While tolerant of deer, this plant is attractive 
to a wide range of pollinators, and the showy pink blos- 
soms, held well above the foliage, will demand attention 
in any combination. 





operates Landscape 
Prescriptions by MD,a 
landscape design company 
in Janesville, Wisconsin. 
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GIANT CONEFLOWER CORAL HONEYSUCKLE 'DARK TOWERS' PENSTEMON 

Rudbeckia maxima Lonicera sempervirens Penstemon ‘Dark Towers’ 

ZONES: 4—9 ZONES: 4—9 ZONES: 3—8 

SIZE: 5 to 7 feet tall and 3 to 4 feet wide SIZE: 8 to 20 feet tall and 3 to 6 feet wide SIZE: 18 to 36 inches tall and 1 to 3 feet wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun to light shade; prefers moist, CONDITIONS: Full sun; moderately moist, well-drained CONDITIONS: Full sun; average to dry, well-drained soil 
well-drained soil but can tolerate some drought soil, preferably rich in organic matter; tolerates clay NATIVE RANGE: Hybrid of several North American species 
NATIVE RANGE: Central and Southern United States NATIVE RANGE: Eastern United States Deep burgundy-colored spring foliage and striking flower 
If you’re looking for a unique coneflower that also sup- My absolute favorite vine is coral honeysuckle. Easily stalks make ‘Dark Towers’ the centerpiece of any garden 
ports wildlife, this is the one for you. With bluish-green twining up whatever trellis you choose, it charms from bed, despite its small stature. Its flowers are attractive to 
basal leaves that can grow 2 feet long, and flower stalks May to June, when it is covered in tubular flowers that hummingbirds, butterflies, and bees. Blooming pale pink 
that tower 5 to 7 feet tall, it is sure to make any garden butterflies, bees, and hummingbirds flock to. Following in late spring to early summer, its flowers shoot up above 
visitor stop and stare. This remarkable perennial is native ће brilliant flowers are showy red berries that birds the basal foliage on 3-foot-tall racemes, which can be 
from Texas to Missouri, and Oklahoma to Arkansas. In gobble up throughout a good portion of the year. This is removed after flowering. It tolerates heat, drought, and 
warmer climates the basal foliage stays green year- a host plant for the spring azure butterfly and snowberry humidity, and is generally easy to care for. Be sure it has 
round, and goldfinches love to eat the seeds, making clearwing moth. It would be hard to pick a better plant to good drainage to reduce the likelihood of root rot, and 

it an extra delight in winter. This coneflower is easy to support our native fauna, especially considering its huge good airflow to diminish the chance of powdery mildew 
grow, only needing its flower stalks to be removed in late ^ native range. Heavy pruning of dead growth is occasion- and rusts. 

winter or early spring. ally needed in spring. Aside from that, maintenance is 


almost unnecessary. 


BLUE SAGE e Salvia azurea 


ZONES: 5—9 

SIZE: 3 to 6 feet tall and 2 to 4 feet wide 

CONDITIONS: Full sun; prefers well-drained soil but can tolerate 
clay, dry, shallow, or rocky soil 

NATIVE RANGE: Southeastern and Central United States 

Blue sage is a fantastic late-summer-to-early-fall-blooming 


perennial. Attractive to numerous pollinators including bees and 
butterflies, it is also deer resistant and drought tolerant. | adore 





it for its willowy structure that allows it to sway gently with the — 

breeze, while its azure blue flowers are a wonderful contrast Megan Lankford, a native 

to various goldenrods (Solidago spp. and cvs., Zones 3—9) that plant educator and enthusiast, 
bloom around the same time. Native to a large portion of the is the horticulture supervisor 
United States—from Utah to North Carolina and Florida to Wis- at the Botanical Garden of 
consin—this hardy native can tolerate many growing conditions. the Ozarks in Fayetteville, 

It needs little care aside from cutting dead stalks away in late Arkansas. 


winter or early spring. Pruning it back by half in mid-June will 
keep it from falling over in late summer downpours. 
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Photos, clockwise from top left: Michelle Gervais; Zara Napier/gapphotos.com; Nancy J. Ondra; courtesy of Megan Lankford; millettephotomedia.com 


Photos, clockwise from top left: Jonathan Buckley/gapphotos.com; Steve Aitken; millettephotomedia.com; courtesy of Adam Glas; Carol Collins 
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MID-ATLANTIC 





YELLOW WAX BELLS 
Kirengeshoma palmata 


ZONES: 5-8 

SIZE: 3 to 4 feet tall and 2 to 3 feet wide 
CONDITIONS: Partial to full shade; moist, rich, 
well-drained, acidic soil 

NATIVE RANGE: Japan and Korea 


As the dog days of summer wane and we desperately 
need color in the shade garden, this plant comes into 

the spotlight. Its pendulous, bell-shaped flowers are a 
welcome sight; however, they are not the only desirable 
attribute of this shrublike perennial. The deeply lobed, 
maplelike leaves are commonly 8 inches across and 
provide an unusual texture that serves as a perfect back- 
drop for the blooms. After it blooms, the plant produces 
interesting three-pronged seed capsules. Be patient with 
this one; yellow wax bells can take a bit of time to estab- 
lish, but it is worth the wait. It is low-maintenance and 
typically free of insect or disease problems. 








‘JEANA’ GARDEN PHLOX 
Phlox paniculata ‘Jeana’ 


ZONES: 3-3 

SIZE: 4 to 5 feet tall and 2 to 3 feet wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; average, 
well-drained soil 

NATIVE RANGE: Eastern United States 


This long-blooming pollinator magnet is the star of the 
show from midsummer into fall. A low-maintenance, 
high-impact perennial, ‘Jeana’ is very adaptable and 
extremely resistant to powdery mildew. Its nectar-rich 
blooms are often blanketed in native butterflies, making 
it a photographer or nature lover’s dream. The abundant, 
sweetly scented, lavender-pink flowers are held on 
sturdy upright stems above deep green foliage. | find 
that it has a tidier presentation and produces even more 
flowers if you pinch back the stems by one-third to 
one-half in early to mid-May. You will enjoy this reliably 
winter-hardy native star for years. 


HARDY BANANA * Musa basjoo 


ZONES: 5-10 

SIZE: 6 to 14 feet tall and wide 

CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; consistently 
moist, rich soil 

NATIVE RANGE: Ryukyu Islands (Japan) 


If you long for the tropics, hardy banana can add a 
bit of the jungle to your perennial border. As tem- 
peratures rise in spring, trunklike pseudostems burst 
forth from the winter-hardy, suckering root system. 
Within a few short weeks you can watch this plant 
attain soaring heights. Each oarlike leaf can reach 

2 feet wide by 6 feet long. Mature, well-established 
clumps can produce large, unusual, cream-to-yellow 
flowers followed by inedible green fruit. Once hit by a 
hard frost, the entire plant will melt back to the large 
pseudostems. At that time | generally cut each stem 
back to about 3 feet and add a hearty layer of mulch 
for winter protection. 


'BLOODY MARY' RODGERSIA 





E 
NE 


Rodgersia ‘Bloody Mary’ 


ZONES: 4-7 

SIZE: 15 to 18 inches tall and 20 to 24 inches wide 
CONDITIONS: Partial to full shade; moist or boggy to 
well-drained, rich soil 

NATIVE RANGE: China and Korea 


| love all rodgersias; however, 'Bloody Mary' is fast 
becoming one of my favorites. In late spring, the glossy, 
bronze-red, heavily veined foliage beautifully highlights 
the deep red buds. The textural journey continues as 
the sturdy flower stalks develop, revealing feathery 
panicles of cherry pink flowers. | find its habit to be a bit 
more dense and compact than that of other cultivars. 
Although it seems to prefer soil that is more on the wet 
side, once established it is adaptable to average soil 
moisture and a bit of sun as long as the roots stay cool 
under a generous layer of mulch. 





REGIONAL EXPERT 





Adam Glas is a garden 
supervisor and rosarian 

at the Scott Arboretum of 
Swarthmore College in 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 
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‘GLOBEMASTER’ ALLIUM 
Allium ‘Globemaster’ 


ZONES: 5-8 

SIZE: 30 to 36 inches tall and 12 inches wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun; well-drained soil 

NATIVE RANGE: Hybrid 

Planted as a bulb in fall, ‘Globemaster’ is perhaps the 


most dramatic and architectural of the spring-blooming 
alliums. Individual clusters of violet-purple, star-shaped 


florets combine to form a dense, 8-inch-diameter, spheri- 


cal flower head that is held aloft on a sturdy, bare stem. 
It is also one of the longest-blooming alliums, putting on 
a show from May through June. After that, sterile seed 
heads dry on the stems to a tawny brown and continue 
to provide interest. 'Globemaster' is best planted in 
groups and combined with other plants such as orna- 
mental grasses to obscure its strappy, uninteresting 
foliage, which will begin to yellow and wither before the 
bloom does. Protect it from strong winds, as the stems 
are susceptible to breaking. 
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‘BILL MACKENZIE’ CLEMATIS 
Clematis ‘Bill Mackenzie’ 


ZONES: 3-8 

SIZE: 10 to 15 feet tall and 10 to 12 feet wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun; moist, well-drained soil 
NATIVE RANGE: Hybrid 


Clematis is a popular albeit obvious choice for vertical 
interest in a border. ‘Bill Mackenzie’ is a much-sought- 
after, small-flowered selection that blooms on current 
year’s growth. A profusion of bright yellow, 2-inch flow- 
ers cover the sprawling vine from late spring through 
midfall. The vivid flowers point downward, giving the 
impression of lanterns. The blooms are followed by curi- 
ous, fluffy seed heads that look like something from a 
Dr. Seuss book. Newly emerging flowers coexist with the 
silky seed heads of past flowers and elevate the visual 
impact of the plant. ‘Bill Mackenzie’ is vigorous, so give 
it plenty of room to grow. 


‘HELLA GLASHOFF’ YARROW 
Achillea ‘Hella Glashoff’ 


ZONES: 4-9 

SIZE: 24 inches tall and 15 inches wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun; well-drained, lean soil 
NATIVE RANGE: Hybrid 


Little-known in the United States, ‘Hella Glashoff’ yarrow is 
an RHS Award of Garden Merit winner. This dwarf perennial 
is fast-growing yet neat and well behaved. Large, flattened 
flowers appear in late spring and hover above sage green, 
fernlike foliage. The soft, butter yellow blooms fade to cream 
as they age, and they complement a range of flowers and 
grasses. Stop deadheading the flowers in late summer, as 
the seed heads will persist and provide winter interest. Yar- 
rows in general are frequented by pollinators and avoided 
by deer and rabbits. | like to incorporate ‘Hella Glashoff’ as 
a seasonal star in low, grassy, matrix-style plantings. 





‘RUBY’ SEDUM 


Sedum ‘Ruby’ 


ZONES: 3-9 

SIZE: 12 to 15 inches tall and 18 to 20 inches wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun; moist, well-drained soil 
NATIVE RANGE: Hybrid 


Mojave Jewels™ is an exciting new series of midsize, 
dark-foliage sedums, and ‘Ruby’ is my favorite of the 
group. Boasting rich, raisin purple foliage with a velvety 
sheen, ‘Ruby’ produces oxblood red flowers in late 
summer. The compact, mounded plants hold their deep 


saturated color in spite of the intense heat and drought. 


With stems that remain upright without any flopping, 
sedums provide structural interest for many months. 
Their stout stems and seed heads persist well into 
winter, so there’s no deadheading required. | combine 
‘Ruby’ with purple love grass (Eragrostis spectabilis, 
Zones 5—9) in my own garden to great effect. 





REGIONAL EXPERT 





Adam Woodruff is a 
landscape designer 
in Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. 








Plant photos, clockwise from top left: Joshua McCullough; Martin Hughes-Jones/gapphotos.com; Adam Woodruff; Adam Woodruff. Author photo: courtesy of Adam Woodruff. 


ё PRONUNCIATION GUIDE 


Here is a handy guide to help you pronounce the botanical names in this issue. 


A-C 





Acanthus spinosus (ah-KAN-thus spin-OH-sus), p. 67 
Achillea (ah-KILL-ee-ah), pp. 46, 78 

Actaea pachypoda (ak-TAY-ah pah-KIP-oh-dah), p. 65 
Agastache cana (ag-ah-STAK-ee KAY-nah), p. 44 
Ajuga reptans (ah-JEW-gah REP-tanz), p. 46 

Albizia julibrissin (al-BlZ-ee-ah joo-lee-BRIS-sin), p. 74 
Alchemilla mollis (al-kem-ILL-ah MAWL-iss), p. 54 
Allium (AL-ee-um), pp. 47, 78 

Allium cristophii (AL-ee-um_ kris-TOFF-ee-eye), p. 53 
Anemone nemorosa (ah-NEM-oh-nee nem-or-OH-sah), 
p. 33 

Aquilegia chrysantha (ak-will-EE-zsah kris-AN-thah), 
p. 42 

Aquilegia vulgaris (ak-will-EE-zsah vul-GAR-iss), p. 46 
Arctostaphylos x coloradensis (ark-toe-STAF-il-ohs 

ex kul-or-ah-DEN-sis), p. 72 

Artemisia filifolia (ar-tem-EE-zsah fill-ih-FOE-lee-ah), 
p. 72 

Asarum splendens (ah-SAR-um SPLEN-denz), p. 33 
Astilbe (ah-STILL-bee), pp. 36, 70 

Athyrium (ah-THEER-ee-um), p. 31 

Athyrium filix-femina (ah-THEER-ee-um FIL-iks-FEM- 
in-ah), p. 31 

Athyrium niponicum var. pictum (ah-THEER-ee-um 
nih-PON-ih-kum variety PIK-tum), pp. 31, 65 


Astilbe cv. 


Baptisia (bap-TIZ-ee-ah), p. 64 

Bouteloua gracilis (boo-teh-LOO-ah grah-SIL-iss), 
pp. 48, 72 

Brunnera macrophylla (BRUN-er-ah mak-roe-FIL-ah), 
pp. 32, 64, 65 

Buddleia (BUD-lee-ah), p. 67 

Calamagrostis x acutiflora (kal-ah-mah-GROS-tiss ex 
ah-kew-tih-FLOOR-ah), p. 46 

Calamintha nepeta (kal-ah-MIN-thah NEP-eh-tah), 
p. 47 

Calamintha nepeta subsp. glandulosa (kal-ah-MIN-thah 
NEP-eh-tah subspecies gland-yew-LO-sah), p. 28 
Callicarpa dichotoma (kal-ee-KAR-pah dy-KOT-oh- 
mah), p. 28 

Camassia leichtlinii (kah-MASS-ee-ah lekt-LIN-ee- 
eye), p. 43 

Carex (KARE-eks), p. 64 

Carex laxiculmis (KARE-eks lax-ee-KULL-miss), p. 65 
Carex morrowii (KARE-eks mor-OH-ee-eye), p. 35 
Cercis canadensis (SIR-sis kan-ah-DEN-sis), p. 74 
Chamaebatiaria millefolium («am-ay-bat-ee-AIR-ee-ah 
mill-uh-FOE-lee-um), p. 49 

Chrysanthemum (kris-AN-theh-mum), p. 68 

Citrus margarita (SIH-trus mar-gar-EE-tah), p. 60 
Clematis (KLEM-ah-tiss), p. 78 

Colocasia esculenta (kol-oh-KAY-shah ess-kew-LEN- 
tah), p. 20 





Cotoneaster horizontalis (kah-TONE-ee-ass-ter hor-ih- 
zon-TAL-iss), p. 27 

Cycas revoluta (SIGH-kas ree-voe-LOO-tah), p. 20 
Cyclamen hederifolium (SIK-lah-men hed-er-ih-FOE- 
lee-um), p. 27 

Cyclamen persicum (SIK-lah-men PER-sih-kum), p. 19 
Cynara cardunculus (sih-NAR-ah kar-DUN-kew-lus), p. 20 


D-H 





Digitalis (dij-ih-TAL-iss), p. 54 

Dryopteris erythrosora (dry-OP-ter-iss er-ith-roe-SOR- 
ah), p. 69 

Echinacea purpurea (eh-kih-NAY-shah per-per-EE-ah), 
p. 70 

Epimedium (ep-ih-MEE-dee-um), p. 33 

Eragrostis spectabilis (err-ah-GROS-tiss spek-TAB-il- 
iss), p. 78 

Erigeron karvinskianus (air-IDJ-er-on kar-vin-skee-AY- 
nus), p. 54 

Eriogonum umbellatum var. aureum (ee-ree-OG-oh- 
num um-bell-AY-tum variety OR-ee-um), p. 45 
Eryngium yuccifolium (air-IN-jee-um yuk-ih-FOE-lee- 
um), p. 75 

Erysimum (air-ISS-ih-mum), p. 54 

Eschscholzia californica (eh-SHOLZ-ee-ah kal-ih-FOR- 
nih-kah), p. 53 
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Rosa ev. 





Eucomis comosa (yew-KOE-miss kom-OH-sah), p. 20 
Euphorbia (yew-FOR-bee-ah), p. 46 

Ficus carica (FY-kus KAR-ih-kah), p. 61 

Filipendula rubra (fil-ih-PEND-yew-lah ROO-brah), p. 75 
Forsythia (for-SITH-ee-ah), p. 47 

Fothergilla gardenii (fah-ther-GILL-ah gar-DEN-ee- 
eye), p. 65 

Geranium macrorrhizum (jer-AY-nee-um mak-roe- 
RYE-zum), p. 65 

Gomphrena globosa (gom-FREE-nah glo-BO-sah), p. 15 
Haemanthus albiflos (hee-MAN-thus AL-bih-floss), p. 16 
Hakonechloa macra (hak-on-eh-KLO-ah MAK-rah), 

p. 69 

Hamamelis x intermedia (ham-ah-MAY-lis ex in-ter- 
MEE-dee-ah), p. 28 
Hamelia patens (ha-MEL-ee-ah PAT-enz), p. 83 
Helenium (hell-EE-nee-um), p. 55 
Helleborus (heh-LEB-or-us), p. 64 
Helleborus x iburgensis (heh-LEB-or-us ex eye-bur- 
JEN-sis), p. 33 
Hemerocallis (hem-er-oh-KAL-iss), p. 66 
Heuchera (HEW-ker-ah), pp. 36, 45 
Heuchera pulchella (HEW-ker-ah pull-KEL-ah), p. 45 
Heuchera villosa (HEW-ker-ah vih-LOW-sah), p. 68 
Hibiscus (hy-BIS-kus), p. 75 
Hippeastrum (hip-ee-ASS-trum), p. 16 
Hosta (HOSS-tah), pp. 65, 70 
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Hyacinthoides hispanica (hy-ah-sin-THOY-deez hiss- 
PAN-ih-cah), p. 47 

Hydrangea (hy-DRAIN-jah), p. 53 

Hydrangea macrophylla (hy-DRAIN-jah mak-roe-FIL- 
ah), p. 74 

Hydrangea paniculata (hy-DRAIN-jah pah-nik-yew- 

LAY-tah), p. 27 

Hydrangea petiolaris (hy-DRAIN-jah pet-ee-oh-LAR- 
iss), p. 14 

Hydrangea quercifolia (hy-DRAIN-jah kwer-sih-FOE- 
lee-ah), p. 69 

Hydrangea serrata (hy-DRAIN-jah ser-AY-tah), p. 74 
Hylotelephium (high-lo-tel-IF-ee-um), pp. 27, 55 


K-O 


P-Y 











Kirengeshoma palmata (kih-ren-gesh-OH-mah palm- 
AY-tah), p. 77 

Lamium maculatum (LAY-mee-um mak-yew-LAY- 
tum), p. 32 

Lavandula (lah-VAN-dew-lah), p. 46 

Lavandula angustifolia (lah-VAN-dew-lah an-gus-tih- 
FOE-lee-ah), p. 27 

Liatris pycnosatchya (lee-AH-tris pick-no-STACK-ee- 
ah), p. 67 

Lonicera sempervirens (lon-ISS-er-ah sem-per-VEER- 
enz), p. 76 

Іуѕітасһіа (lye-sih-MAK-ee-ah), p. 12 

Lysimachia paridiformis var. stenophylla (lye-sih-MAK- 
ee-ah pair-id-ih-FOR-mis variety sten-oh-FILL-ah), 
p. 12 

Magnolia (mag-NO-lee-ah), p. 29 

Malus domestica (MAY-lus dom-ESS-ti-kah), p. 60 
Miscanthus (mis-KAN-thus), p. 53 

Miscanthus sinensis (mis-KAN-thus sih-NEN-sis), p. 20 
Molinia (moe-LIN-ee-ah), p. 53 

Molinia caerulea subsp. arundinacea (moe-LIN-ee-ah 
sir-EW-lee-ah subspecies ah-run-din-AY-see-ah), p. 67 
Molinia caerulea subsp. caerulea (moe-LIN-ee-ah sir- 
EW-lee-ah subspecies sir-EW-lee-ah), p. 55 
Monarda fistulosa (moe-NAR-dah fist-yew-LOH-sah), 
p.8 

Monardella macrantha (moe-nar-DELL-ah mah-KRAN- 
thah), p. 44 

Muhlenbergia capillaris (muh-len-BERG-ee-ah kap-ill- 
AIR-iss), p. 74 

Muhlenbergia reverchonii (muh-len-BERG-ee-ah rev- 
er-CON-ee-eye), p. 48 

Musa basjoo (MOO-sah BASS-joo), p. 77 

Narcissus (nar-SIS-us), p. 16 

Nassella tenuissima (nah-SELL-ah ten-yew-ISS-ih- 
mah), p. 55 

Nepeta (NEP-eh-tah), p. 47 

Oenothera lindheimeri (ee-NOTH-er-ah lind-HY-mer- 
eye), p. 72 

Oxalis regnellii var. triangularis (oks-AL-iss reg-NEL- 
lee-eye variety try-ang-yew-LAR-iss), p. 18 


k INVASIVE ALERT 


Penstemon (PEN-steh-mon), p. 76 

Penstemon pinifolius (PEN-steh-mon pin-ih-FOE-lee- 
us), p. 45 

Phlox paniculata (floks pah-nik-yew-LAY-tah), p. 77 
Phormium tenax (FORM-ee-um TEN-aks), p. 20 

Pinus densiflora (PY-nus den-sih-FLOOR-ah), p. 8 
Pinus edulis (PY-nus ED-ew-lis), pp. 49, 72 

Pinus mugo (PY-nus MEW-go), pp. 47, 49 
Plectranthus forsteri (plek-TRAN-thus FOR-stir-eye), p. 83 
Podophyllum (poe-doe-FiL-um), p. 70 

Polygonatum falcatum (pol-ig-on-AY-tum fal-KAY- 
tum), p. 36 

Potentilla fruticosa (poe-ten-TIL-ah frew-tih-KOE-sah), 
p. 53 

Primula sieboldii (PRIM-yew-lah see-BOLD-ee-eye), p. 33 
Prunus armeniaca (PREW-nus ar-men-ee-AH-cah), p. 61 
Prunus avium (PREW-nus AY-vee-um), p. 60 

Prunus persica (PREW-nus PER-sih-kah), p. 60 
Prunus persica var. nucipersica (PREW-nus PER-sih- 
kah variety noo-sih-PER-sih-kah), p. 61 

Pulmonaria (pull-mon-AR-ee-ah), p. 35 

Rhododendron rex subsp. fictolacteum (roe-doe-DEN- 
dron rex subspecies fik-toe-LAK-tee-um), p. 12 
Rodgersia (rod-JER-zee-ah), p. 77 

Rosa (ROE-sah), p. 54 

Rudbeckia (rud-BEK-ee-ah), p. 55 

Rudbeckia maxima (rud-BEK-ee-ah MAKS-ih-mah), p. 76 
Rudbeckia subtomentosa (rud-BEK-ee-ah sub-toe- 
men-TOE-sah), p. 75 

Salvia (SAL-vee-ah), p. 72 

Salvia azurea (SAL-vee-ah ah-ZURE-ee-ah), p. 76 
Salvia nemorosa (SAL-vee-ah nem-or-OH-sah), p. 47 
Salvia pachyphylla (SAL-vee-ah pah-KIF-ill-lah), p. 43 
Salvia pratensis (SAL-vee-ah prah-TEN-sis), p. 47 
Salvia yangii (SAL-vee-ah YANG-ee-eye), pp. 46, 72 
Salureja (sat-ur-AY-ah), p. 47 

Sedum (SEE-dum), pp. 46, 78 

Sedum acre (SEE-dum AY-ker), p. 46 

Sedum divergens (SEE-dum dy-VER-jenz), p. 49 
Sedum sarmentosum (SEE-dum sar-men-TOE-sum), 
p. 46 

Sisyrinchium striatum (sis-ih-RIN-kee-um stry-AY- 
tum), p. 54 

Solidago (sol-ih-DAY-go), p. 76 

Spiraea (spy-REE-ah), p. 47 

Stachys byzantina (STAK-iss by-zan-TEEN-ah), p. 70 
Symphyotrichum novae-angliae (sim-fee-oh-TRIK-um 
no-vay-AN-glee-ay), p. 55 

Symphyotrichum oblongifolium (sim-fee-oh-TRIK-um 
ob-lon-jih-FOE-lee-um), p. 68 

Syringa (sih-RIN-gah), p. 53 

Thalictrum (thah-LIK-trum), p. 46 

Veltheimia (vel-THEE-mee-ah), p. 18 

Vernonia lettermannii (ver-NO-nee-ah let-er-MAN-ee- 
eye), p. 66 

Yucca rostrata (YUK-ah ross-TRAY-tah), p. 26 


The following plants recommended in this issue are considered invasive in some areas of the country. 


Please visit invasiveplantatlas.org for more information. 


NAME 


STATES 





Mimosa (Albizia julibrissin) 
Elephant's ear (Colocasia esculenta) 


Cardoon (Cynara cardunculus) CA 
CT, GA, IL, IN, KY, MD, NC, NH, NJ, NY, PA, SC, TN, VA, WI 


Miscanthus (Miscanthus sinensis) 


FL, GA, KY, NC, OK, SC, TN, VA 
AL, CA, FL 


Photos: Michelle Gervais (p. 79, left); Stephanie Fagan (p. 79, right, top and bottom); Steve Aitken (p. 80, top); Jennifer Benner (p. 80, bottom) 





Illustration: courtesy of the Agricultural Research Service, USDA 
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ZONE MAP 


The USDA plant hardiness zone map 


The zones stated in Fine Gardening are based on several sources and should be treated as general guidelines when selecting plants for your garden. Many other 
factors may come into play in determining healthy plant growth. Microclimates, wind, soil type, soil moisture, humidity, snow, and winter sunshine may greatly affect 
the adaptability of plants. For more information and to zoom in on your area, visit the map online at http://planthardiness.ars.usda.gov/PHZMWeb/. 
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HAWAII = Temp (°F) 
-60 to -55 
-55 to -50 
-50 to -45 
-45 to -40 
-40 to -35 
-35 to -30 
PUERTO RICO -30 to -25 
-25 to -20 
-20 to -15 
-15 to -10 
-10 to -5 
-5 to 0 
0105 

5 to 10 
10 to 15 
15 to 20 
20 to 25 
25 to 30 
30 to 35 
35 to 40 
ons 40 to 45 

ЭРЭГ" 45 to 50 
50 to 55 

55 to 60 

60 to 65 

65 to 70 
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Zone 


Average Annual Extreme 
Minimum Temperature, 1976-2005 


Temp (°C) 
-51.1 to -48.3 
-48.3 to -45.6 
-45.6 to -42.8 
-42.8 to -40 
-40 to -37.2 
-37.2 to -34.4 
-34.4 to -31.7 
-31.7 to -28.9 
-28.9 to -26.1 
-26.1 to -23.3 
-23.3 to -20.6 
-20.6 to -17.8 
-17.8 to -15 
-15 to -12.2 
-12.2 to -9.4 
-9.4 to -6.7 
-6.7 to -3.9 
-3.9 to -1.1 
-1.1 to 1.7 
1.7 to 4.4 

4.4 to 7.2 

7.2 to 10 

10 to 12.8 
12.8 to 15.6 
15.6 to 18.3 
18.3 to 21.1 
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7 LAST WORD 


Curling up with catalogs 


have a tolerance for my wife’s stacks of half-read issues 


of The New Yorker that appear around our house with 

such frequency one might consider them our interior 
design motif. You see, I used to have stacks too, but they were 
temporary. They started appearing in early January, piling up 
like snow. By summer, having served their purpose, they had 
melted away. I am speaking of plant catalogs. 

The climate of the mail-order nursery business has changed, 
so the number of catalogs that get sent out has significantly 
dried up. Some still arrive in my mailbox, but not in the num- 
ber that they used to. Online shopping is the norm, and it is 
an improvement. The nurseries save money on printing and 
shipping catalogs to people who might or might not want 
them. A simple Google search tells gardeners who is selling 
the plant they are looking for, and the variety of plants avail- 
able is enormous (yet it never seems to include the one I am 
looking for). You know immediately if your order has gone 
through, and the nursery usually lets you know when your 
plants are on their way. 

Progress is rarely pure, unfortunately. For every step ahead, 
something is left behind. Breed for a larger flower, and you lose 
the scent. The new, longer-blooming cultivar lives for only a 
few years. And progress often means you can’t go back. After 
you prune a limb, you can’t put it back on. Something might 
regrow, but it will not be the same limb. And you might not 
realize for a time that you miss the shade it provided or how 
it blocked the view of your neighbor’s cinder-block collection. 
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Progress creates nostalgia, and nostalgia is only about the 
good things. I miss Sunday evenings in January, kicking one 
of the kids out of the comfy red chair in our living room so | 
can hunker down with my plant catalogs. The light, like the 
weekend, is winding down. Though the aroma of the chicken 
soup I made still hangs in the air, dinner is over and the dishes 
are done. I have my cup of tea, scrap paper for making lists of 
what I want, and more cookies than I am supposed to take at 
one time. With the sounds of a football game that I am not 
interested in but can’t bear to turn off in the background, I 
immerse myself in the search for plants I didn’t know I wanted. 
A paper catalog is perfect for plant lovers whose affections are 
easily won. Flash a little chartreuse foliage my way, and I must 
have you. It will be near midnight when I come up for air, amid 
cookie crumbs, a blanket of corner-folded pages, and a list of 
plants that justifies the cost of shipping and handling. 

For whatever gets lost, progress is still a positive thing. It is 
moving forward toward an ideal. I can still hunker down in 
the red chair with my tea and too many cookies, but this time 
I will have a laptop. It will allow me to do a little research to 
find out if a plant is not suited to my garden (although I will 
buy it anyway) and to get a look at many more images than a 
paper catalog ever could. And while I will miss my blanket of 
catalogs, the laptop will keep me warm. If it gets too warm, I 
can just slide a few copies of The New Yorker under it. 





Photo: Stephanie Fagan 


Steve Aitken is the editor at large. 
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PTIVATING COMBINATIO 


1. Firebush (Hamelia patens, 
Zones 9-10) 


2. ‘Green on Green’ plectranthus 
(Plectranthus forsteri ‘Green 
on Green’, Zones 10-11) 


Designed by Lynden B. Miller at the 
Central Park Conservatory Garden 
in New York 


Photo by Melissa Lucas 
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Fall in love with your garden, 
all over again. 


It's time to revisit the garden with fall plantings. Don’t forget to nourish 
with Osmocote® Smart-Release® Plant Food. It will feed your plants essential 
nutrients consistently and continuously throughout the autumn season. 


Planters Place.com® 


When perfection matters, why trust anything else? nourished by Osmocote®Plant Food 


